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Notes of the Week 


E refuse to associate the dignified and honour- 

ny able title of Labour with the political hooligans 

." who kept the House sitting till 7 o’clock on 
Wednesday morning on the alleged pretence that 
thereby they were assisting the case of the unemployed. 
It is perhaps as well that the real representatives of 
labour, and Labour itself, should realize the true 
emptiness of the Bolshevik gospel, which is preached 
even in the House of Commons under the pretence 
that it represents Socialism and Labour. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald expresses the serious opinion 
that the unemployment question can be helped by the 
House sitting in continual session throughout what 
ought to be the recess, he shows an ignorance of the 
machinery of government which astonishes us. 
een he seems to be infected with the false idea that 
unemployment is going to be remedied by a few hun- 
dred gentlemen (and others) sitting in the House of 
Commons and voting supplies of money to be spent in 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Bonar Law was, as usual, admirable in firmness 
ind evenness of temper in dealing with this unsound 
We are in fact at the turn of the tide of 
Mosperity, and after the long ebb the first trickles of 
the flood are beginning to be felt. That naturally is 
the very moment at which also the distress is most 
«cute. By firmly concentrating on constructive relief 
Work and on everything that will reassure and further 
the restoration of industrial prosperity, Mr. Bonar Law 
‘pursuing his policy of doing as much as possible, 


But when 


And 


and promising as little as possible. His economy of 
fair words is as sound as his assiduity in good deeds. 


THE HOUSE THAT JACK DOES NOT BUILD 


Unemployment and housing have had their full share 
of parliamentary time, but no one seems to have 
thought it worth while to point out the responsibility 
that Trades Union regulations have in these matters. 
Obviously, cheapness in the construction of houses 
tends to increase the supply. But as long as Trades 
Union rules or customs prevent a man laying more 
than thirty-five per cent. of the bricks he is capable of 
laying, houses will not be cheap; and if they are not 
cheap they will not be abundant. There is plenty of 
demand for houses at a price, but not at the price at 
which in existing circumstances they can be produced. 
Meanwhile the building trade languishes, and the poor 
are badly housed, and the agitator flourishes.. Let 
some of the Labour members look nearer home to see 
who are the enemies of social improvement. 


MR. ASQUITH’S HONOUR 


It is an old maxim that to apologize quickly is 
almost to put yourself in the right. The House likes 
a manly confession. Mr. Johnston, the Member for 
Stirling, has not learned that maxim. His attack on 
Mr. Asquith was beneath contempt. It was the kind 
of insinuation that would make it impossible for any 
Member of Parliament to form part of a deputation, 
or to forward the legitimate interests of his con- 
stituents. Mr. Asquith’s reply was pulverizing. But 
everyone must regret the occasion that made it neces- 
sary. Mr. Asquith is the last surviving member of 
the House who sat at the council table with Gladstone, 
and he embodies a great tradition. He is the master 
of a kind of eloquence that can be compared with 
Pitt’s. In a long life of political controversy he has 
never been known to be discourteous, or to make an 
insinuation against an opponent. He left office poorer 
than when he entered upon it. His personal honour 
and integrity are beyond question and are a part of 
those things of which Parliament and his fellow- 
countrymen are proud. 


PROSPECTS AT LAUSANNE 

The question of the treatment of minorities, whether 
in Turkey or Greece, brought the Lausanne Conference 
to a critical stage. The trouble has not been caused 
by the Greeks, who have shown themselves to be 
reasonable, but by the Turks, who continue to be 
obsessed by their intransigent Nationalism, which 
takes little heed of the economic aspects of the situa- 
tion. As the Turks are averse from trade, they have 
always depended on the commercial activities of the 
Christian minorities in Turkey and Asia Minor for such 
prosperity as their country possessed, and _ their 
economic position will be hopeless with the disappear- 
ance of these communities. It is no wonder that Lord 
Curzon said to Ismet Pasha that he doubted whether 
the Turkish Government had really gained anything by 
the gigantic transference of peoples that has been going 
on. But unless Angora is determined to wreck the 
Conference we should imagine that the sane view will 
prevail, and the Turks will agree to Lord Curzon’s 
proposals, which are fully backed by France and Italy, 


and are moderate enough. 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE TAKES THIRD PLACE 


Satisfaction, we feel sure, will be general throughout 
the country and the Empire that the Government has 
decided to proceed at once with the construction of the 
two capital ships to which our naval programme was 
limited under the Washington Disarmament Treaty. 
We say was, not is limited, for in our view that treaty 
requires for validity the ratification of all the Powers 
who were parties to it, and two of them have not rati- 
fied it. We agree with Lord Grey that they are un- 
likely to ratify it. Quite apart from that, the ships 
are urgently needed to keep the Navy up to the one- 
Power standard; at the moment the British Empire 
stands third among the Powers in capital ships. The 
mere statement of such a thing would, only a very 
short time ago, have filled us all with the utmost 
apprehension and consternation, and roused the nation 
to indignant and insistent protest. 


TRADE UNION FINANCE 

We can see no reason why the Chief Registrar of 
Trade Unions should go out of his way, in his recently 
issued Report, to assert that Trade Unions cannot be 
charged with extravagance ‘‘ merely because they ex- 
pend more than 7o per cent. of their contributions on 
management and organization expenses.’’ We cannot 
regard it as incidental to his duty to argue as he does 
regarding the financial result of the Socialist endeavour 
to capture the Trade Unions for political purposes. 
But we must protest against the sudden unprecedented 
omission of information without which it is impossible 
for members, the public, and Parliament, to judge how 
in 1920 outlay was divided between benefits, political 
work and cost of management. This very necessary 
information was given in the Reports for 1918 and 
1919. It seems to have been dropped out, in giving 
the facts for the several Unions, simply in response to 
a request by Labour recorded in the Trade Union Con- 
gress Report for 1922. The Chief Registrar’s duty is 
to the Government and the public, and it is highly 
objectionable that information hitherto given should 
be kept out of an official Report simply to suit the 
controversial convenience of certain Unions and some 
Labour leaders. The change in the form and contents 
of the Report is not to the interest of genuine Trade 
Unionism, still less to that of a public which needs the 
whole truth about Trade Union finance. 


THE POLISH PRESIDENT 


Without much disturbance Marshal Pilsudski has 
been replaced as President of Poland by M. Naruto- 
vitch, who was elected by the Polish Parliament by 
a majority of seventy votes over his opponent, Count 
Zamoyocki.  Pilsudski retired willingly for two 
reasons. Something of an autocrat, he chafed under 
the restrictions imposed on the President by the new 
Constitution. His successor represents and will con- 
tinue his policy and programme: the parties of the 
Left who supported him now stand behind Naruto- 
vitch. The Marshal still remains head of the army, 
which has always been his chief care. It is interesting 
to note that Narutovitch, like Pilsudski, is of Lithu- 
anian descent, but in his case, as in the other, this 
unfortunately does not mean better relations between 
Poland and Lithuania, both men being ‘‘ more Polish 
than the Poles ’’ about the possession of Vilna. 


THE UNCHANGING EAST 

For a time at any rate the Shantung controversy is 
at an end. Japan, according to the agreement signed 
at Washington between herself and China, has 
evacuated Tsingtao, and China has resumed pos- 
session of all Kiaochao. As Japan posed in 
Shantung as the successor of Germany, the final 
curtain is now rung down on Germany’s great plans 
for aggrandizement in the Far East. As regards 
Japan we may point out, as we recently pointed out 
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with reference to her withdrawal fro : 

that she is in such a strategic position peer, 
tao that she can very easily strike at it whenniag a ‘ 
sees fit to do so. Meanwhile Shantung, the << 
Land of China, is overrun with bandits, and the Peking 
Government is helpless. It is most regrettable P 
the promise of better things which was presented “o 
Wu Pei-fu appears to have faded entirely away. A 
the moment it is hardly too much to say that there i 
no Government in China at all. Yet China goes tig 
and her trade expands ! ™ 


A SERBIAN PORT IN GREECE 


Apart from Lausanne the most important news (for 
which we are indebted to the Manchester Guardian) 
from the Near East this week is that Greece, returni 
to her policy of friendly relations with Serbia has 
ceded to the latter a site at Salonika for a distinctivel 
Serbian port—in fact, it is to be called ‘‘Serbian Port , 
Though the port will remain Greek territory it will 
be administered almost exclusively by the Serbian 
authorities, and be subject to Serbian laws and regula- 
tions, including those dealing with the Customs. The 
convention making the final arrangements has now 
been signed. Yugo-Slavia thus gains an outlet into 
the AZgean which she has long desired, and without 
which, it is not too much to say, her relations with 
Greece would always have been somewhat strained. 
With this matter settled so satisfactorily it may be 
expected than an announcement of the inclusion of 
Greece in the Little Entente will soon follow. 


COMMERCE AND POLITICS IN PERSIA 


At the meeting on Monday of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company its chairman, Sir Charles Greenway, made 
several statements of political importance. Comment- 
ing on the anti-British propaganda, largely Bolshevist 
in origin and direction, actively carried on in Northern 
Persia, he said it was not supported by responsible 
and well-informed Persians, who, on the contrary, fully 
recognized the fact that the assistance their country 
had received from Britain before, during, and since the 
war had been the only thing that had saved it from 
ruin. The chief assets of Persia during those troublous 
times had been the royalties paid to the Persian 
Government by the Company and the large amounts 
spent by it in working its property. Advances on ac- 
count of the former had more than once prevented 
Persia from what might have proved a disastrous coup 
d’état. The royalties come to upwards of half a 
million sterling annually and the money expended in 
wages and on supplies locally each year to about one 
and a half millions sterling—an enormous sum in such 
a poverty-stricken land. 


AGRICULTURE AND THE OFFICIAL INQUIRIES 


It is evident that the Government intends to push on 
with its official inquiries into the distressed condition of 
agriculture as speedily as possible. A Commission of 
Investigation, consisting of three economists, is to 
inquire into the methods adopted in other countries, 
and advise whether these methods, or any of them, 
can be applied advantageously to the United Kingdom. 
The Departmental Committee to inquire into the 
marketing of produce has been appointed, with Lord 
Linlithgow as chairman. To this inquiry we attach 
great importance, and we think it would be not only 
in the interest of the farmers but of the community in 
general if its proceedings were open to the public, who, 
we imagine, would thus become aware of a very extra- 
ordinary state of things. A third inquiry is concerned 
with allotments. It is from the second that the more 
immediate results may be obtained, and we trust that 
the Departmental Committee will get to work forth- 
with, as the saving of our agricultural industry from 
the ruin that impends rests very largely with it. That 
surely is worthy of its promptest and most sustained 
effort. 
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THE END OF THE ADELPHI | 
Protest is useless, but who, loving London, can re- 


frain from it on learning that the Adelphi as Londoners 


arise on the site under new ownership. Freemasonry 
-- an excellent institution, and the projected memorial 
hall which we were first told was to be upreared on the 
Adelphi site would doubtless have been a dignified 
building enough. The Freemasons changed their 
minds, without relieving ours. Since then we have 
heard vaguely of a vast hotel to be erected there, and 
are the more depressed. But so that the old Adelphi 
vanishes it matters not very much what pretends to 
take its place : nothing can. The charm of the quarter, 
heightened by proximity to the hustled modernity of 
the Strand, will be lost. We are fortunate to have 
had it spared us Londoners so long ; fortunate, too, in 
having scattered about a considerable part of London 
so many examples of the genius of those who made 
the Adelphi. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR CABMEN 


We wish to draw the attention of the Commissioner 
of Police to the lamentable lack of discipline among 
the drivers of taxi-cabs, which is becoming increasingly 
notable. Their ignorance of London, in spite of the 
examinations which they are presumed to have passed, 
is considerable; and both in this respect and in that of 
common civility they contrast very unfavourably with 
their less expensively taught and much under-paid 
predecessors, the drivers of hansom-cabs. It is now 
a regular experience, when one mentions one’s destina- 
tion, for the driver, after one has got into the taxi, to 
say “‘ Let me see *” followed by a pause in which 
he hopes you will supply directions as to how to drive, 
say, to Upper Berkeley Street. Our own experience 
in one day of last week was quite typical. The man 
directed to drive to the Privy Council Office pulled up 
at the public entrance to the Houses of Parliament; 
another on being told to drive to the Travellers’ Club 
turned round, opened the door of the taxi, and said: 
“Let me see, that’s Hampstead way, isn’t it?” 


THE BLIND MICE 

The banality of modern life drives people into the 
organization of societies with innocent or other secrets, 
pass-words, ritual incomprehensible to those who are 
not members. Sixty years ago Sir Richard Burton, 
various anthropologists and Swinburne had a mys- 
terious, and in its laureate’s unpublished verses some- 
what ribald, dining club called the ‘ Cannibals,’ but 
the poet’s belief in the wholesomeness of a diet derived 
from flesh similar to the consumer’s was destroyed by 
the report that his publisher, Hotten, had died after 
eating pork chops. Ours is apparently a milder age. 
The latest secret society to become involuntarily 
public, the ‘Order of the Blind Mice,’ is reported to meet 
merely for the consumption of cheese acknowledged as 
such, under the direction of an official known as the 
‘Keeper of the Mouse-trap’ and with appropriate 
ceremonial. We do not know whether symbolism is 
pushed by the Blind Mice to the point of bringing on 
the scene that ‘‘ Fury with th’ abhorréd shears,’’ or 
knife, the Farmer’s Wife, but feel sure that no actual 
bloodshed stains these meetings of the ‘‘ Nest.’’ In- 
deed, the Order seems a somewhat tame outcome of 
the travail of our age: nascitur ridiculus mus. 


THE EPICURE AT CHRISTMAS 

With everyone about him turned gourmet at the 
proach of Christmas the epicure ought to be more 
theerful than in fact he usually is. Experience, how- 
Wer, tells him there will be a lamentable lack of 
originality in the fare offered him. True, here at 


ristmas he will have no experience so alarming as 
that on New Year’s eve in Paris, when custom obliges 


have known it” is doomed? We confess to but a 
uid interest in the question of what buildings will | | ushro : 
lang in consommé. There is Dindonneau Dampierre, with 


him to consume boudins, but the obvious turkey and 
plum pudding are not attractive. Let him take heart 
and consider how many things can be done with the 
turkey. There is Dindonneau Catalane, with its sus- 
picion of garlic, its mushrooms, its chestnuts cooked 


its purée of peas. There is Dindonneau Toulousaine, 
the suprémes of the turkey accompanied by foie gras 
and a garnish. But apart from these special prepara- 
tions almost every method of ‘dealing with fowls 
can be advantageously applied to turkeys. The plainly 
done stuffed turkey is not inevitable. With the plum 
pudding there is no possibility of variation. The epicure 
can only nourish the hope that it has been made with 
due piety, especially in regard to the introduction of 
stout, and that it will be accompanied by properly 
prepared brandy butter, instead of the evil custard 
sometimes served with it. 


THE ’VARSITY RUGBY MATCH 


The two teams being fairly matched with advantages 
forward and behind, the dry weather and good turf on 
Tuesday seemed in favour of Oxford and that passing 
game which is the prettiest side of Rugby football. 
Their backs, however, played below their form, mis- 
fielding their passes, and kicking when they might 
have stuck to the ball. They let in the Cambridge 
backs on the right twice by weak defence, and seldom 
got away for any distance. The tackling of the Cam- 
bridge forwards was wonderful, the most decisive we 
have seen for years; and they were easily superior in 
the loose, showing remarkable quickness. The margin 
of victory for Cambridge (21 points to 8) was partly 
due to excellent place-kicking, but their forwards fully 
earned the win. None of the backs was up to the best 
form, except possibly Young at half, but several for- 
wards looked good enough to foil a Welsh attack. 


THE FOUR PREMIERS ADJOURN 


F a certain unfortunate resemblance to other Re- 
| parations conferences, which were unsuccessful in 

finding a solution, attaches to the recent meeting 
of the Four Premiers, all accounts agree that the atmos- 
phere in which it was held was decidedly less unfriendly 
than was that of those that had preceded it. One 
reason for this highly desirable improvement was the 
absence from the meeting of the ultra-dynamic per- 
sonality of Mr. Lloyd George, and the replacement of 
that statesman by another of a totally different char- 
acter. On all hands the manifest change for the better 
is attributed, quite rightly, we do not doubt, to Mr. 
Bonar Law’s calm, reasonable, persuasive, and judicial 
yet friendly attitude. This change has found an imme- 
diate reflexion in the French Press, whose comment on 
the meeting forms an agreeable contrast to its language 
when dealing with previous conferences of the same 
sort. Indeed, it may be that our Paris confréres are 
a little bit inclined to read too much into the cordiality 
that permeated the proceedings in which the Four 
Premiers took part, for, after all, the meeting was ad- 
journed because no decision was reached. This is the 
cardinal fact, and it should be stressed, as there seems 
some danger that it may be lost sight of in the genera! 
satisfaction that the Entente continues. We do not 
know whether M. Poincaré, like Signor Mussolini, 
really expected that a clear agreement would be arrived 
at, but we scarcely think it probable. The meeting 
was called, certainly, witha view to coming to such an 
agreement if possible, but the Four Premiers failed in 
this object. The idea was that a plan was to be formu- 
lated in outline, which was to be filled in with com- 
plete details at a conference to be held at Brussels, 
and the immediate result of the meeting has been the 
abandonment of that conference. What has also re- 
sulted is that arrangements were made to renew the 
discussions or conversations on the subject, not in 
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London but in Paris, on January 2, a plenary confer- 
ence then being assembled in order to reach, by January 
15, definite decisions on the questions of Reparations 
and Debts. January 15, it will be recalled, is the date 
of the expiry of the temporary moratorium to Germany. 

Why the Four Premiers failed to reach an agreement 
is no secret whatever. It is now admitted by 
M. Poincaré, and by almost everybody else, that Ger- 
many needs to be granted a moratorium of some dura- 
tion. In her November Note she asked for one of four 
years. It is very little use now inquiring how it comes 
about that Germany is in her present condition; that 
she must be given a considerable moratorium is no 
longer in question. We may note that more than a 
year ago the Sarurpay Review suggested that Ger- 
many should be granted a five years’ moratorium, and 
her state is infinitely more precarious now—it is virtu- 
ally one of bankruptcy. M. Poincaré, having accepted 
in principle the extension of the moratorium which 
otherwise ends in about four weeks, demanded “‘ pro- 
ductive pledges,’’ that is, political pledges which would 
at the same time give economic benefits, as a condition 
of granting the extension. Here, then, arises a great 
question of policy. Everyone is aware that apart from 
whatever designs France, or particular Frenchmen, may 
or may not have on the Rhineland, these productive 
pledges, in the eyes of M. Poincaré, and, we are bound 
to say, of the great majority of the French Parliament 
and people, are summed up in the occupation of the 
Rubr and the consequent levying of a tribute, more o1 
less heavy, upon the delivery of its coal to the rest of 
Germany. In brief, France wants the Ruhr, as we. 
have often pointed out in these columns, though she 
loudly denies that she desires its permanent possession. 
It was on this phase, the most important phase of 
the whole question that the Four Premiers failed to 
agree. Mr Bonar Law declined to assent to M. Poin- 
caré’s proposal. Nor could he do otherwise. But it 
was not from any lack of sympathy for France. He 
knows, as we all know, what France has had and still 
has to bear: the enormous sum she has spent on the 
reconstruction of her devastated territories which she 
ought to have got and should get from Germany; her 
extremely difficult and most embarrassing financial 
position owing to Germany’s non-payment of repara- 
tions; the threatening instability of the franc. But he 
also knows that the British people are practically 
unanimous in their opposition to the occupation of the 
Ruhr by France, or by the Allies, as they do not be- 
lieve that it will have anything but bad results. 

Mr. Bonar Law had really no choice. At the meeting 
of the Four Premiers he was the spokesman of Britain. 
He certainly did not speak for the United States, but 
it is not a matter of unimportance that the view of 
America in this respect is the same as that of Britain. 
It is the conviction of the British people that the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr will not only defeat the objects 
sought by France, but will destroy any, hope of the re- 
construction of Europe on a great scale, and lead only 
too probably to another disastrous war. During the 
meeting Mr. Bonar Law received from Dr. Cuno, the 
German Chancellor, a plan for an interim arrangement 
in regard to Reparations which was considered, but 
was unanimously found to be unsatisfactory. It may 
be that it was rejected too summarily. M. Poincaré 
kept on pressing for the Ruhr, blind or indifferent to 
the consequences of cutting it off from the rest of Ger- 
many. So that there should be no uncertainty about 
the attitude of the Government, the Prime Minister dis- 
cussed the matter at a Cabinet meeting specially con- 
voked, and it agreed with him that Britain could not 
give her assent to the occupation. So the thing stands. 
While we do not wish to seem to be discouraging, we 
cannot pretend to see how the plenary conference to be 


held in Paris will make any change possible in the |. 


situation as concerns the Ruhr, so far as Britain is con- 
cerned. Perhaps a fortnight’s reflexion may cause 
M. Poincaré to alter his views, and we are still not 
without some hope that an alternative which he might 


accept may be found. A final solution of t 
of Reparations and Debts is so evidently 

importance that no effort should be spared 
find it. Possibly something may come out of M 

Bonar Law’s statement suggésting at least a ae 
remission of Continental indebtedness, but it P ial 
able that the point he made was in effect that Fr. not- 
could not have remission and the Ruhr as well, With 
regard to pledges there is a suggestion we wish to offer 
Germany can give certain pledges which are of yery 
great value, though not in a political or the ys = 
economic sense. In her magnificent galleries in Berlin 
Munich, Dresden and elsewhere, she has treasures of 
art which may truthfully be called priceless. Wh 

should she not offer these as pledges? Their a, 
porary loss would cost her nothing, but she would none 
the less be anxious to redeem them without any unneces- 
sary delay. 


he question 
of supreme 
in trying to 


THE OLD GANG AND ITS METHODS 


T will be within the memory of all that no sooner 
| =a Mr. Lloyd George become Prime Minister than 

he began to refer to his former colleagues as “ the 
old gang’’—a set of incompetent persons who could do 
nothing right. We therefore presume we shall not be 
accused of discourtesy if we venture to steal from his 
ample vituperative vocabulary the same name to des- 
cribe himself, Lord Birkenhead, and some other ex- 
Ministers who found themselves on the wrong side of 
the fence after the so-called party meeting at the 
Carlton Club. After that meeting, to borrow an epi- 
gram that was coined by Disraeli in reference to the 
Peelites, the old gang found they had bought them- 
selves in the cheapest market and were unable to sell 
themselves in a dearer one because there were no 
bidders. 

From that disappointment the old gang are begin- 
ning to recover. Its leader in the Commons has not 
unnaturally returned to his last pre-war flirtation— 
the land. Mr. Lloyd George’s voice was first heard 
in the new House of Commons in support of the 
claims of agriculture. Anything before the war seems 
a great way off, and nothing perhaps farther than the 
land campaign that was to grow turnips instead of 
pheasants, build new Jerusalems and, through fields 
of waving corn, lead to Utopia. It was in connexion 
with this campaign that there first burst upon an 
astonished world Mr., now Sir William, Sutherland. 
We are carried back in memory to a vast public meet- 
ing at Bedford in 1913, attended by all classes of the 
community from ducal landowners to Nonconformist 
ministers. Mr. Lloyd George delivered an address on 
the text of a recent agricultural discovery of his, made 
casually in the train in conversation with a farmer— 
namely, that here in England we had “the richest 
soil and the finest climate.” This was rather a be. 
lated discovery for a statesman’ in the midst of a land 
campaign, and somewhat damped the interest of the 
agricultural section of the audience. But on that oc 
casion the advent of the European War gave the coup 
de grace to a scheme which the amateurship of its 
architect had already, in all probability, doomed to 
futility and disappointment. Nothing daunted, even be- 
fore peace was signed, the leader of the old gang re- 
turned to the charge. A new El Dorado was sketched. 
This time, though the agricultural labourer was not for- 
gotten, the farmer became the more central figure, as 
befitted Mr. Lloyd George’s new orientation in 
politics. Great promises were made. Had not the 
war taught us that agriculture was a ‘“‘key industry”? 
But when it came to performance the great states 
man found that he had no money to finance his 
schemes, and the agriculturist was sent empty away. 
In these circumstances it might be thought a little 
cynical for Mr. Lloyd George to return to this subject 
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at all. But as the speech was taken quite seriously, 
and the memory of the public is proverbially short, it 
already time for us to give it what aid we can. 

The leadership of the old gang in the House of Lords 
has fallen to the noble Earl, Lord Birkenhead. No 
one was more surprised or chagrined at the result of 
the meeting at the Carlton, Club than this nobleman. 

His scholarly mind was driven to borrow a metaphor, 
not from the Greek anthology, but from the poet 
Henley in his more self-assertive manner. He an- 
nounced that he was still ‘‘ the captain of his own 
soul.” We seem to remember his predecessor, Mr. 
smith, in command of a less metaphysical force—of 
Hussars in Oxfordshire, and Press correspondents at 
what unmilitary people call ‘‘ the Front.” But how- 
ever interested the public may be to hear that he is 
now in command of his soul, what it is even more im- 
portant to know is how far he is in command of his 
memory. For, curiously enough, the first serious 
attack made by the old gang in the House of Lords 
turned on the fact that neither they, nor the famous 
Downing Street secretariat, could remember having 
seen certain papers that had been circulated by the 
Foreign Office. Lord Birkenhead rashly assumed that 
they had not been circulated at all. The method by 
which official papers are circulated to members of the 
Cabinet is one which Americans call ‘‘ fool-proof.’’ 
The obvious inference was that the papers were delib- 
erately withheld, with results disastrous to Greece and 
now patent to all the world. Secret diplomacy was 
not the province of the ex-Premier but of the Foreign 
Secretary, who so recently had assured us all that 
he worked in a glass house under the observation of 
the whole Cabinet. Lord Curzon, at Lausanne, was 
obviously the culprit responsible for the Near East 
embroglio. Had the Cabinet only known, they might, 
in Lord Birkenhead’s words, ‘‘ have saved _ these 
ghastly tragedies and the lives of these ministers.” 
For a moment we had a vision of Mr. Lloyd George im- 
mediately before leaving office doing his best, with a 
Gladstonian gesture, to save a tottering world, whose 
foundations had been undermined behind his back 
while he was otherwise engaged. 

But it was only a vision. It was almost instantly 
dissipated by the facts. The papers had been circu- 
lated. They had been seen and they had been for- 
gotten. They were not of the first importance. Mr. 
Lloyd George now confesses that he had already, as 
early as January 12, warned the Greeks that ‘they 
should retire from Smyrna. The forgotten papers con- 
sist of a letter written by M. Gounaris on February 15 
to Lord Curzon and a reply dated March 6 from Lord 
Curzon. M. Gounaris sets out the Greek difficulties 
and asks for help. Lord Curzon expresses sympathy 
and regret, and hopes that an acceptable peace may 
shortly be arranged. The correspondence amounts 
toa kind of official record of the state of affairs as 
Mr. Lloyd George had left them a month previously, 
and as such it was apparently treated by the Cabinet. 
No one of the old gang raised his voice in protest 
atthe time. So little did they foresee the catastrophe 
that they cannot even remember having previously 
seen the correspondence when it is recalled to their 
mind by reappearing in print. And these are the 
people who thought themselves indispensable! But 
what are we to think of the leader of the old gang in 
the House of Lords? On Thursday, December 7, 
Lord Birkenhead said: ‘‘ I am confident that it was 
ever circulated. I have never seen it.” On Monday, 

ember 11, he has to acknowledge that he was com- 
pletely mistaken. His Lordship apologized; but to 
whom ? “To every person at the Foreign Office, from 
the highest to the lowest, who was concerned in the 
om of circulating these documents for a statement 
that may have appeared to have reflected on the com- 
tence and fidelity with which they discharged their 
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duty.” But the noble Earl is again suffering from a 
lapse of memory. The competence and fidelity of the 
Foreign Office were never in doubt or dispute. Lord 
Curzon’s conduct was the subject of the attack, and it 
is to him that the apology is due. 

Such, then, are the methods of the old gang from 
which we have only a few weeks ago freed ourselves. 
Sensible people are not likely ever to wish to put them- 
selves under that yoke again. But the British public 
is not always sensible. Its memory is so short, its 
historic sense so frail and its heart so tender. They 
most admire their actors and politicians when they are 
growing old and feeble. The present Government is 
human and bound to make mistakes. When that hap- 
pens we hope the public will not then be so unmindful 
as to turn again to the old gang. 


A DEBT PAID 


N April 25, 1903, the Art Critic of the Satur- 
() DAY REVIEW opened a campaign for the better 

administration of the Chantrey Bequest. The 
gravamen of the charge against the handling of that 
trust by the Royal Academy was that the chief artists 
of the period covered since the Will was made had 
been neglected in favour of ephemeral popularity 
and of immediate contemporaries, in spite of the 
high standard and wide scope indicated by the tes- 
tator. All this was recognized by the Committee of 
the House of Lords which resulted from our action, 
as well as by opinion outside of the Academy; but 
the impression made upon that body during Sir 
Edward Poynter’s presidency was very small. Since 
Sir Aston Webb’s accession a very different spirit has 
ruled; he and his colleagues, acting in consultation 
with the Board of the Tate Gallery, have already done 
what is possible at this date to make up the arrears 
of an unfortunate past. To some of the recent pur- 
chases, works by Holman Hunt, Burne Jones, Charles 
Keene and Walter Greaves, reference was made last 
summer, and an academician, Mr. Cameron, was one 
of the most ardent workers for the purchase of a Pre- 
raphaelite Millais whose price went beyond the re- 
sources of the Chantrey Fund. 

But the greatest blank in the record remained: 
there was nothing to the credit of the Chantrey Be- 
quest by Alfred Stevens. That blank has now been 
handsomely filled. In 1914 Mr. MacColl induced Sir 
George Holford, the son of Stevens’s chief patron, to 
make renewed search for the unfinished paintings, 
the cartoons and the drawings by Stevens known to 
have existed at Dorchester House. These were found 
amid the dust of the muniment room and exhibited at 
the Tate Gallery. They represent a scheme for the 
decoration of the ceiling and cove of the dining-room, 
based upon legends of early Britain preserved by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. They had inspired Stevens 
to some of his finest inventions in drawing : the figure 
of an archer, for example, is enough to give him a 
niche with the Florentine masters. These are the 
works now acquired for the Gallery by the Council 
of the Academy, and they enrich and complete a col- 
lection which it has been the task of three successive 
Keepers to build up. In the national collections of the 
Tate Gallery, Victoria and Albert and British Museums, 
sculpture, models, paintings, and drawings are now fully 
garnered, and an English master is securely housed 
and fitly honoured. The event is one for congratula- 
tion to all concerned, and without pressing the 
personal point unduly, the SaturDay REVIEW may 
claim its modest part. 

We may add that the collection will be temporarily 
transferred from the Tate Gallery to the ‘Winter Ex- 
hibition at Burlington House, where it will appro- 
priately take its place with examples of mural painting 
and other decorative arts. 
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PASSION AND THE LAW 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE BYWATERS CASE 


By Fitson YounG 
(All Rights Reserved) 


I 


\ ) 7 E are a strange people. We go to immense 
trouble in some directions to get quite wrong 
results, and in others expect the right results 
to be obtained with no trouble at all and haphazard. 
The public has been immensely interested in the trial 
of Frederick Bywaters and Edith Thompson for murder, 
and our newspapers on Tuesday morning were filled 
with descriptions of the terrible scene at the Old Bailey, 
when these unfortunate lovers were sentenced to death. 
Yet there was not one account of that quite brief scene 
in a single newspaper that was accurate, even about 
the simple order of events as they happened. The Press 
were practically unanimous in saying that the trial was 
conducted with the utmost skill by Judge and Counsel! 
on both sides. As a matter of fact, from the legal 
point of view, it was a slovenly and clumsy trial. 
The Judge, who had an extremely difficult task, per 
formed it admirably so far as the legal part of it went, 
but when he dealt with it from the human point of view 
he was less fortunate. I do not think you would find any 
of the counsel concerned at all enthusiastic about them- 
selves or one another. The whole line of the prosecu- 
tion, the way in which the famous letters should be 
used, seemed not to have been thought out beforehand, 
but rather left to haphazard and chance, with the re- 
sult that masses of material had to be read which had 
no bearing on the case whatever, and there was a super- 
fluity of material all bearing on the same point. The 
prosecution was opened so loosely and conducted so 
sketchily, that in fact the Judge had almost to take 
it over himself and present it for the first time in his 
summing up. Hordes of people packed the streets sur- 
rounding the Old Bailey, and within half an hour of 
the delivery of the verdict, ’bus-conductors and Tube- 
lift men all over London were making their satisfied 
comments. The horrible crowd booed every taxi they 
saw that might possibly contain the prisoners being 
carried to their doom. Justice had been done, they 
said; what they really meant was that their appetite 
for sensation had been sated. 

The degree of interest which the public took in this 
trial has been made the subject of adverse comment. 
It may be that the present-day fashion of sensation- 
mongering in trials, and dishing up crime for the delec- 
tation of the Sunday morning lie-abed, whether it be 
done by an ex-County Court Judge or a working 
journalist, is to be reckoned among the least worthy of 
the uses to which the craft of writing can be put. Yet it 
is the public interest in justice which alone keeps it rea- 
sonably pure; and although we cannot all attend courts 
of law, we are all concerned in what is transacted there ; 
we ought to know. Unfortunately the. public ear is 
only open when a crime or trial is coloured by what are 
called ‘‘ sensational ’’ circumstances. But there are 
many circumstances other than what are described by 
that disagreeable word that repay the closest attention, 
and should be pondered over by serious people. 


II 


Tyburn is gone, but Snow Hill remains, and the 
same audience that used to make indecent picnic there 
throughout the night preceding a Newgate hanging, 
thronged last week the modern streets that converge 
upon Snow Hill. Why? They could see nothing, hear 
nothing ; not one in a thousand could hope to gain ad- 
mission to the court; yet they came and stood there 
patiently hour after hour, like hungry sheep looking up 
and waiting to be fed. Fed on what? What is 
the explanation of this strange, patient appetite? “I 
am driven to the conclusion that it is the appetite for 
drama, which exists in every human being; and it is 


perhaps because our stage drama is so expensive ang 
weak that the people who would otherwise go to the 
theatre are obliged to go to life, where it is cheap and 
strong. Instead of the Old Vic, they go to the Oki 
Bailey. For there is no doubt about the drama there 
It is hot and strong, and rich in the elements that evoke 
emotion and tears. What is startling is that to most 
of these waiting thousands the drama is entirely 
spiritual, and takes place in the imagination alone; fo- 
as I said, they see nothing and hear nothing, and do 
but share with one another the thrills of a common 
emotion. 


Ill 


The crime by which Percy Thompson met his death 
was a bad crime. It was essentially sordid and com- 
monplace—a husband stabbed to death by his rival in 
his wife’s affections in the presence of and with the ap 
proval of that wife. It would be difficult to imagine 
any circumstances that would afford a shade of justi- 
fication or excuse for this extremely primitive proceed- 
ing. But the case as a whole was not sordid, because 
the murder formed such a small part of it, and the 
emotional antecedents of the act itself, illuminated by 
one of the most remarkable series of letters that has 
been made public in modern times, lifts the whole story 
out of the commonplace. Nothing is commonplace if 
we know enough about it. It is commonplace for a 
jealous man to kill his rival, but it is not commonplace 
to be able to trace back his emotional history and be 
aware of the emotional force that ultimately swept him 
away on its tide. 


IV 


There are thousands of people in London to-day who 
are at some stage in the Thompson-Bywaters drama, 
which is the oldest drama but one in the world. What 
suddenly lifts this story into a high light of interest is 
the character of Edith Thompson. She was called a 
hysterical woman by many people engaged in the case; 
but through five days of acute trial I saw no sign of 
hysteria in her. She was remarkable in this way : that 
quite above her station in life, quite beyond the oppor- 
tunities of her narrow existence, she had power of a 
kind that is only exercised by women possessed of a 
high imaginative quality. She is not a beautiful woman, 
nor always even pretty; but she has that peculiar at- 
traction which over-rides beauty and prettiness ; she has 
certain qualities, certain movements of infinite grace, 
a head beautifully poised on a lovely neck, and the 
secret of looking like a hundred different women ac- 
cording to the nature of her environment. There is one 
simple test by which you may judge the kind of woman 
Mrs. Thompson is. No two photographs of her look 
like photographs of the same woman; from different 
angles of view, in different clothes, she appears like 
different people. Put her in a housemaid’s dress, she 
would look like a housemaid; place her in tragic cir- 
cumstances, and she is a tragic actress. She is, to that 
extent, Everywoman; and she has the secret of the 
universal woman. If she had been a Frenchwoman 
she would have been long ago taken out of her humble 
life and been at once the slave and the ruler of some 
connoisseur in extravagant caprice. Stage, costumes, 
jewels and victims would have been provided for her. 
As it was, a book-keeper in a milliner’s shop, she had to 
find her own stage, her own empire, her own drama. 
She had to find her own victims, and there are known to 
me only two; one slew the other, and she and the slayer 
must now share an ignominious death. 


The conduct of this trial by Mr. Justice Shearman 
was admirable, if one may say so, from a legal point o 
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‘ew. He is quick, courteous, matter-of-fact, exact 
and careful to hold in check the intrusion of extraneous 
emotional matter. He pulled the trial out of the mess 
that the new Solicitor-General (and he made his debut 
in circumstances of considerable difficulty) got it into 
by his failure to present in his opening speech a clear 
igsue to the jury. He seemed to be hypnotized by the 
letters, which had practically nothing to do with the 
case of Bywaters, but only bore on the guilt of Mrs. 
Thompson. Their exact bearing in either case was 
at no time defined, so that Mr. Justice Shearman was 
forced in his summing up to fill the gaps left by the 
rosecution, with a result much more deadly to the 
defendants than would have been the case if the Crown 
had stated the main issues more clearly and exactly. 
Sir Thomas Inskip showed, indeed, one supreme merit 
in a law officer of the Crown; he was scrupulously 
moderate, generous in interpretations in favour of the 

isoners, and there was not a trace of Old Bailey 
advocacy in his presentation of the case. But it was 
hardly enough, and one had the unusual experience of 
seeing Mr. Travers Humphreys, who would have pre- 
sented the case faceted like a diamond, sitting in 
silence in the secondary place. In the circumstances 
the Judge did what he thought right, and what 
I believe was right, and put to the jury the 
case which the prosecution should really have put. 
The result of it was the securing of a conviction against 
Mrs. Thompson, which I think would have been very 
difficult to secure if the prosecution had discharged its 
proper function and left the Judge the task of holding 
the balance between accusers and defenders. In all 
that Mr. Justice Shearman was admirable; but when 
he forsook the law and began to deal with the emotional 
aspects of the case, he marred an otherwise admirable 
performance. Indeed, I have hardly ever heard 
acriminal Judge deal with psychology in any but an 
unfortunate way. Perhaps it is better so; heaven for- 
bid that professional psychologists should sit as judges ! 
But if only the occupants of the bench would leave 
alone, and not think it necessary to pass opinions upon, 
those large general questions of conduct, upon which 
they are probably less qualified to pronounce than is the 
ordinary sinner! The assumption that everyone is 
moral, that all sane people are shocked and appalled 
at all transgressions of the moral code is simply non- 
sense. If it were not nonsense the revenues of the legal 
profession would be much smaller than they are. Such 
considerations have nothing to do with the trial of a 
case like this. The Judge is there to administer the 
law; and when a judge like Mr. Justice Shearman 
confines himself to that he is doing a sufficiently difficul: 
task as well as it can be done. But when he enters 
into the general field of morals and conduct, he too 
often simply bewilders the plain man of the world, and 
runs the risk of widening the breach between the moral 
standards of the community and the judicial machinery 
by means of which those standards are strengthened 
and protected. 


Vi 


Bywaters is a clean-cut, self-possessed, attractive 
looking youth of twenty, with a good character and 
record. At the opening of this little drama which 
developed into a crime passionel, he was a ship’s writer 
or clerk, who had become the friend and intimate of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thompson. He was twenty years of 
age, eight years younger than she. She and her 
husband did not agree. They were physically incom- 
patible, and saw very little of each other—as little as 
she could help. The husband had employment in a 
shipping office and she was book-keeper in a milliner’s 
shop in Aldersgate Street. She had no particular home 
life or duties, and such as she had she sought to avoid 
as much as possible. Her acquaintance with young 
Bywaters ripened rapidly into friendship and then love. 
He was often away at sea for long periods, and during 
these periods she used to write to him letters of a 
kind which Mr. Justice Shearman characterized as 


‘*gush,’’ but which lovers and friends at a distance love 
to receive ; letters telling him her thoughts as they rose 
in her head, what she was doing, what she was read- 
ing, what she was thinking; and breathing throughout 
a curious passion, half of the mother, half of the slave- 
mistress, that gives its supreme interest and power to 
this corréspondence. They also contained a great deal 
of reference to attempts at the administration of poison 
to her husband, which belong to the criminal part of 
the case and which for a moment I will not consider. 
But as to the general content of these letters I would 
say, in spite of the Judge’s comments, that they are true 
love-letters, and the emotion in them being both deep 
and true, they contain passages of actual beauty, to 
find the match for which you would have to look in the 
love-letters of people far above her in poetic and literary 
attainments. The love they breathed, being illegal, was 
of course a fit subject for the gibes of the law court. 
‘* Insensate, silly affection,’’ the Judge called it. Love 
may be unwise, but it can never be silly, and how some- 
thing that is founded on passion and emotion can be 
insensate, I will leave the legal mind to decide. Lest I 
be accused of speaking disrespectfully or unreasonably 
of an eminent and admirable Judge, I will quote one 
passage which seems to me highly typical of the judicial 
treatment of emotional matters. ‘* You have been 
repeatedly told,’’ he said, ‘‘ that this was a case of 
great love, and we have had for days both speeches and 
questions with reference to this love. Just at the end 
of the letters comes this passage: ‘ He has the right 
by law to all that you have the right to by nature and 
love.’ If that nonsense means anything it means that 
the love of a husband by his wife means nothing be- 
cause marriage is acknowledged by law.’’ Just read 
again the simple sentence from Mrs. Thompson’s letter. 
Surely it is a brief and exact statement of the position 
as it existed between these three, and is therefore not 
nonsense. ‘‘ I have no doubt,’’ added his Lordship, 
‘* that the jury and every proper-minded person is 
filled with disgust by such expressions.’’ Disgust at 
what? At the statement itself, or at the suggestion 
that there can be any right but that of law? It seems 
to me that love and nature are both things that have 
very definite rights of their own, although it is the busi- 
ness of the law to restrain them if it can. It must be 
bad enough to be on trial for your life without having 
to listen to criticism of that kind. 


Vil 


It was these letters, however, that were the con- 
trolling force in the sequence of events that led to the 
death of Thompson. With regard to the criminal 
passages in them, in which the strangest descriptions 
are given of alleged attempts at poisoning the husband, 
I think the explanation is quite simple. Mrs. 
Thompson’s dramatic sense, aided by her imagination, 
and quite remarkable fluency in writing, led her, in 
order to keep her image commandingly before the 
absent lover, to represent herself as engaged, for his 
sake, in the dreadful task of poisoning her husband. 
She wished him to believe that there was nothing she 
would stop at; though in fact she had no intention 
whatever of running the risks that such attempts would 
have involved. She was a woman who could play with 
ideas to any extent, while her actions remained quite 
limited and almost normal. She lived two lives; one, 
this dream life, the life of the heroine of the letters; 
the other a commonplace routine life of someone who 
passed daily as in a trance from Ilford to Aldersgate 
Street, and back from Aldersgate Street to Ilford, and 
who, sitting at her desk apparently keeping accounts, 
was really engaged in weaving an imaginative web 
that should stretch across half the seas of the world. 
and bind her lover with its gossamer threads. 

The effect of these letters upon Bywaters must have 
been very great, and, in fact, by keeping them he 
brought ruin to the writer. She kept none of his; 
she knew better than that. It is extremely probable 
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that he entered into this grim and shocking game of 
correspondence about poisoning, meaning it as little 
as she did; and it is probable that they both found an 
erotic stimulus in giving full play on paper to their 
jealousy. And when the letters ceased, and they met 
again, they had worked themselves up too far; what 
had been grim play had to become grim earnest; and 
to avoid anti-climax this jealous lad was forced to the 
climax of the knife. 

As the trial proceeded, and all this obvious pretence 
was exposed and stripped, whatever attraciton it may 
have had for them faded away. As the words, plead- 
ing and passionate, were read and re-read until 
everyone in court was familiar with them, one could 
see the miserable consciousness growing in 
both of the accused persons that what they 
had meant to be lovely and happy, all they 
had dreamed of, hoped for and fought for, had 
come—to this. Quite apart from their guilt, that 
humiliation was the inevitable result of dragging 
emotion into a court of law. It has no place there; 
it cuts a pitiful figure there, and that which may have 
been true and beautiful in its living environment 
becomes false there ; becomes horrible and deadly there. 


Vill 


These people, in spite of the confused presentation 
of the legal case against them, were, thanks largely to 
the judge and the courage of the jury, properly con- 
victed. Their defenders had a difficult task—Mr. Cecil 
Whiteley, because he really had no case at all with 
which to defend a client, who on his own admission 
had stabbed Thompson to death, and therefore was 
glad enough to lend himself to the general confused 
policy of putting this or that interpretation on the 
letters, in the hope that it would deflect the jury’s mind 
from the single grim issue before them; and Sir Henry 
Curtis Bennett, because Mrs. Thompson herself in- 
sisted on going into the witness box and there made 
admissions which ultimately proved fatal to her. This 
is not to say that there was any lack of effort on 
behalf of the accused, or that everything was not done 
by their counsel to rescue them from their grim 
dilemma. All, and more than ail, that was reason- 
able was attempted and urged in vain. Justice 
was done in the long run, and however vengeful 
a man the late Thompson may have been (and I have 
no knowledge that he was) he would have been satis- 
fied if he could have been present in the ghost on Mon- 
day evening and seen those lovers, between whom in 
life he had stood, united in the sacrament of doom. 


IX 


There was so much false diagnosis about this case 
that I should like to make one assertion in the name 
of things as they are, instead of as they might be 
wished, or ought, to be. This crime was a conse- 
quence of frustrated passion. ‘‘ Guilty passion,’’ the 
judge and counsel called it. Well, these two people 
never felt particularly guilty, but they did feel ham- 
pered. Life on £4 or £6 a week may afford oppor- 
tunity for the birth and development of illegal passion ; 
it did not in this case afford much opportunity for the 
indulgence or satisfaction of it, in more than snatched 
meetings at a tea shop, walks in municipal parks, and 
in that romantic intercourse which consists in out- 
pourings of the heart on paper. If they had belonged 
to another class, where people have leisure and 
freedom, we should never have heard of them, except, 
perhaps, in the Divorce Court. The sordidness of their 
case was the killing, not the loving. That part of the 
story was real and true, and the long letters from 
‘* Peidi,’’ telling of her thoughts, her hopes, her trials, 
the books she was reading (and it is only a very small 
part of the letters that contained the criminal matter) 


—all those trivial jottings that are the soul of true and 


frank correspondence, and that the judge referred to as 


‘“‘gush”’ and ‘‘what people call love,’’ were the expr 
sion of a true emotion; incomprehensible, perha “4 
people who have forgotten (and how soon we ia et 
the power of youthful passion, but really very = 
and possibly beautiful, to ple, 

possibly » to people who have not for. 
gotten. 

Age is eternally jealous of youth; im . 
jealous of passion ; law is ‘alee liberty ‘te 
have found happiness within the pale are apt to a 
with a kind of bitter anger those who dare to seek 
and find their happiness without the pale. Intellect 
affects to despise emotion ; yet a real and deep emotion 
however wayward, is a more vital thing than are the 
sterile and negative barriers within which, necessarily 
but in vain, the social state tries to confine it. That 
is why we have courts of law, for a world ruled only 
by emotion would be a dreadful place. The lesson of 
it all surely is, never to let emotion escape from its own 
sphere, to wander into the dreadful wilderness that 
ends in the court and the prison house. Mr. Justice 
Shearman frequently referred to young Bywaters as 
“the adulterer,’’ apparently quite unconscious of the 
fact that to people of Bywaters’s generation, educated 
in the ethics of the football field and the dancing hall, 
adultery is merely a quaint ecclesiastical term for what 
seemed to him the great romantic adventure of his life. 
Adultery to such people may or may not be “ sport- 
ing,’’ but its wrongness is not a matter that would 
trouble them for a moment. Sinai, for them, is 
wrapped in impenetrable cloud. And if we are not 
prepared to adapt the laws of Sinai to the principles 
of the football field and the thé dansant, I see no other 
alternative but to educate again our young in the 
eternal verities on which the law is based. 

Neither of these two people is naturally a criminal, 
although they have together committed crime, and 
must pay the penalty. But when I think of either of 
them being hanged who might have been happy, I feel 
a certain increased resentment at the thought that 
Ronald True, who could never have been happy in their 
sense, is being maintained in expensive comfort at the 
public charge for the rest of his natural life. 


TROUBLES OF A CABINET-MAKER 
By D. S. 


*-y HIS is another tale about a clock, in the century 
L of clocks. It was being made for the King of 
Portugal in 1733, that John V who divided his gold 
of Brazil between the Church and an attempt to repro- 
duce the splendours of Louis XIV. The clock, therefore, 
was to be no common clock, and its author, Charles 
Cressent, sometime cabinet-maker to the Regent, was 
immensely proud of it. He was pleased, it is true, with 
all he did, chuckling over each of his productions like a 
hen that has laid an egg: but this time he was sure 
that he had embarked upon an Art Nouveau, and in- 
deed he had, something as curly as the cubism of yes- 
terday was square. He had also given a fresh turn 
to the old subject of ‘‘ Love’s Triumph over Time,” 
the sceptical accompaniment of so many excellent 
clock-works. 
But before this latest birth of fancy was all-glorious 
with gilt, jealousy struck in, and a law-suit condemned 
the pieces to be sealed for two years in a wooden case. 
That is how we come to know something about Cres- 
sent forby his works. History may be a fallacious 
business about important matters, but it illuminates 
odd facts here and there quite generously. In the case 
of obscure or even great artists the police-court 1s 
sometimes the only place where, as persons, they have 
left their mark, or at other points of collision between 
the law and the citizen—marriage, leases, wills, inven- 
tories. From these last we can extract a fairly vivid 
picture of our artist’s surroundings, the house, work- 
rooms, showrooms he had expanded from a single one 
after marrying his master’s widow, ex-domestic servant 
in that house, the collections of pictures he bought and 
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sold, by “ Rimbran,’’ ‘‘ Girardeau,’’ ‘‘ Braore,”’ 
“ Fabricus,” and a host of other masters, more or less 
disguised. We know all about his furniture, the red 
and white printed cotton on his bedroom walls, the 
coverings on his bed, the poor state of his kitchen-bat- 
tery when he died, and of his wardrobe. There were 
the remains of dandy clothes, scarlet and gold; but he 
had only three shirts, two pair of stockings and three 

ket handkerchiefs, ‘‘ le tout trés mauvais.’’ Shame 
fall on Marguerite Grignan, the housekeeper to whom 
he left his fortune, and who had separated from the 
body of her spouse, a vinegar merchant, to qualify for 
that succession. 

But it is Cressent’s litigious life that lets us into his 
studio, his prosecutions by the guilds. A cabinet- 
maker was not free to cast and chisel and gild his own 
bronzes, unless he worked under royal or other power- 
ful protection. And the bronze-founders and gilders 
were suspicious of the ex-sculptor. Already he had 
been molested by the founders. They had dropped 
upon him, sealed up all his bronze mounts, and de- 
clared that a number of them were not made for furni- 
ture. Further, since they had found a pot of solder 
and other tools in his house, they said, ‘‘ Here is this 
ébéniste doing his own soldering against our rules and 
fitting on his bronze mounts, or, if not he, then our 
masters, who have no business to be working with 
him: it amounts to keeping two studios, and that is a 
crime.’’ On the second count Cressent was judged 
technically guilty and had to pay. This time it was 
the master-gilders and chisellers who came down upon 
him. Their four spies arrived with a police-commissary 
and a court-usher at the house and shop in the street 
Nostre Dame des Victoires and 

found in a back workshop, between two courts, three individuals 

to whom having addressed ourselves and asked if the Sieur 

Cressent was one of them, he replied that he was Cressent and 

master of the house and the two other particular 

persons, having before them aprons of green cloth, gave their 
names as Léon-Jacque$ Cazaubon, master gilder . . . and 

Francois Bruyer, also master gilder. 

Seizure made of the mounts and of gilding tools, nine 
little leaves of gold, a small earthenware bottle of 
mercury and other contraband, the ‘‘ jurés ’’ departed 
and the trial took its long contradictious course. Cres- 
sent himself tells the story, and as he won the case, we 
may take it as substantially true. ‘‘ The accused,”’ 
he says, 
One of the most skilled of his profession, recognized for such 
in Paris and the foreign courts, for the good taste and perfec- 
tion of the works that leaves his hands, instead of employing 
certain master-gilders as usual, cast his eyes on Cazaubon, 


by whom he had seen a perfect piece of work, carried out in 
the Louvre for the same prince. 


But when Cazaubon took the pieces home, he com- 
plained that a lot of mercury, with its dangerous fumes, 
would have to be used, and that his room was not 
airy enough. Cressent asked if there was anything in 
the rules of his fraternity to prevent his working out- 
side: he said no, and was installed, with his brother 
craftsman, in the fine airy ‘‘ salon-like ’’ workshop 
that gave on a big garden. Result: a very bilious 
condition on the part of Cressent’s former gilders, 
who set their community in motion with tales of Cres- 
sent himself gilding, and of ‘‘ colportage ’’ going on, 
Le, the private sale of gilded metal outside of the 
master’s single workshop. But what made Cressent 
especially furious was two charges sprung after the 
visit by that scoundrel, the huissier Marcotte. The 
first was that he, Cressent, was found at work on 
the gilding, whereas the commissary had expressly re- 
Ported that only two particular persons were wearing 
green baize aprons: the second, and this was an insult 
that touched to the quick, was the charge that some o* 
the finished gilding was imperfect, had spots or patches 
on it. ‘* The accused has proved, by luminous argu- 
ments in his writings, the frightful ridiculousness of 
this attack.’” His bronzes, he says, were hustled into 
the cases, some of them only half gilt, others with the 


time, there are some spots. So much for the usher 
Marcotte and his ‘‘ indigne complaisance.”’ 

Two years, then, had passed: the King of Portugal 
was doubtless thinking of something else, and seems 
never to have had his clock. Vanquished time had 
got in a counter-stroke. And whether the first design 
was exactly carried out is doubtful; but it is highly 
probable that its main features appear in the wall- 
clock at Hertford House,* of which there are other ver- 
sions in Marseilles and Paris. ‘‘ L’ouvrage,’’ as 
Cressent says, ‘‘ étoit d’un goft nouveau, trés curieux 
et fort riche.’’ The allegory that had soberly occupied 
the clocks of Boulle is agitated into a tremendous 
rumpus. Love is still aloft, not with a stolen scythe, 
but leaning on an hour-glass which has taken wings to 
itself. But Time, below, no longer reclines dangling 
his scales; he hurtles down with a world in ruin, 
‘* posé,” says Cressent, ‘‘ sur le chaos du monde.” 
Chaos appears as an avalanche of rocks or brickbats, 
crawled upon by nicely chiselled snails, and sprouted 
upon by plantains and other weeds. A tree grows out 
on either side and bunches into leaves and berries, and 
there are roses and sunflowers and unsymmetrical 
curves, all in richly gilded bronze. 

Cressent had one more scrimmage with the bronze- 
founders, and after that the ‘‘ judas,’’ the sudden 
squint-hole of history, slides open only once upon his 
interior during his life-time. On the morning of 
April 20, 1767, Maitre Simon Giraut, junior, a notary, 
with his partner Touvinot, transported himself to Cres- 
sent’s house and found the Sieur Cressent in his bed- 
room at the back, with a view over the garden of 
Madame Leger, seated on a chair near the fire, ill in 
body because of his great age, but always sound in 
mind, manner, judgment, understanding and reflection : 
he gave them his holograph will to read and put away 
after adding a codicil. Next winter was a very cold 
one : people were frozen and so was the Seine: the old 
craftsman of eighty-two who had long ceased to keep 
open shop or meddle with bronze, but still had a little 
bench in his bedroom for woodwork, died on January 10, 
1768, three days before the thaw. He had wished to 
be buried : 


avec le petit coeur sur la paroisse ob je moureré. 


It sounds like a touch of sentiment, but ‘‘ coeur,’’ I 
conjecture, is his spelling for ‘‘ choeur.’’ Mlle. Ballot, 


“who has religiously collected and edited the docu- 


ments,t adds no gloss. 


A CHRISTMAS PROGRAMME 
By James AGATE 


HE following productions, which will be in full 
swing over the Christmas Holidays, have 
already received favourable notice in these 

columns : 
Aldwych. ‘Tons of Money,’ Farce. 
Comedy. ‘ Secrets,’ Sentimental Comedy. 
Globe. ‘ The Laughing Lady,’ Comedy. 
Haymarket. ‘The Dover Road,’ Fantastic Comedy. 


St. Martin’s. ‘ Loyalties,’ Drama. 
Savoy. ‘Ambrose Applejohn’s Adventure,’ Farcical 


* Dear Brutus,’ Fantasy. 
* * * 

When Father Christmas comes down the chimney, 
the critical spirit may, for once in a while, betake itself 
out of the window. It would never do, at this season, 
to be too critical about the very jolly comedy at the 
Queen’s Theatre: ‘ Bluebeard’s 8th Wife.’ On the 
occasion upon which I visited this play the audience 
rocked with laughter throughout the whole of the third 
act. On the stage Miss Titheradge could not help 
laughing, and I, too, laughed till I was sore. The 
cause of it all was the extraordinary drollery of Mr. 
Hugh Wakefield, who, with an air of profound vacuity, 
committed an infinity of madcap antics in a lady’s 
* Gallery XII, No. 5. 


Wyndham’s. 


Vinegar not washed away: no doubt, after all this 


+‘ Nouvelles Archives de 1’Art Francais,’ vol. X, 1919, 
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bedroom. ‘‘ Pull it!” commanded the lady, pointing 
to the bell-rope which terminated in a bird of fanciful 
design. ‘“ Pullet?” echoed Mr. Wakefield. ‘‘ I don’t 
think it is!” In the matter of the grotesque the actor 
piled Pelion upon Ossa, impressing into comic service 
bottles of champagne, eye-glass, evening-dress pumps, 
pyjamas, the whole riotous caboodle of music-hall 
comicality. And during all this ecstasy, which had the 
air of being both fantasia and impromptu, the play 
stood stock-still. One had forgotten how Mr. Wake- 
field came to find himself in the lady’s room at dead 
of night. ‘* How gat he there?’ as Mrs. Siddons 
asked of the chimney-pot. 

Miss Madge Titheradge, in the play, is wooed by 
an American millionaire, Mr. Norman McKinnel, who 
has previously won and discarded seven wives. Rashly 
assuming that he is too old to be loved, the millionaire 
buys the lady, who insists upon heavy settlements 
and, in return, refuses her love. It is curious that this 
adapted French play should exactly mirror a case 
which recently occupied our own courts. It looks very 
much as though English fact were sometimes as 
strange as French fiction. The whole of the second 
act is an admirable piece of bravura comedy, extremely 
well played. One longed to give this blundering 
millionaire a translation of that volume of Balzac’s 
‘ Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes,’ which is 
prefaced ‘‘ The Cost of Love to Old Men.” This poor 
old man had not calculated how much of tribulation 
he was to expend before capturing the love of the 
woman he had treated like a courtesan. The comic 
young fool in the bed is my lady’s last lesson. This 
taken to heart, matters are romantically and satisfac- 
torily patched up. Unfortunately, owing to Mr. 
Wakefield’s over-elaborate, yet delightful, fooling, we 
lost sight of the dénouement, and received a genuine 
shock when Mr. McKinnel knocked at the door. We 
had forgotten him, and so, too, we suspect, had Miss 
Titheradge. 

There is a neuropathic hero in one of Huysman’s 
novels whose eye is offended by the too brilliant colours 
of his carpet. He buys a tortoise which, moving dully 
over the floor, is to lower its tone. But the animal 
remaining motionless for long intervals, its monotony 
offends the eye. Des Esseintes studs its shell with 
diamonds. The tortoise dies. Actors, it seems to me, 
are often like that unfortunate reptile, in that they 
move either too dully or too glitteringly over the 
surface of a play. Miss Clare Greet, for instance, 
whether she is being funny or tearful, almost always 
dazzles me out of recognition of the quality of her 
material. Mr. St. John Ervine recently bade us shed 
tears for Jane Clegg, and lo! we shed them for Jane’s 
mother-in-law. Mr. Walter W. Ellis, the author of 
‘ Hawley’s of the High Street,’ at the Apollo Theatre, 
bade us laugh at Miss Greet, and this, for long periods, 
we did. But give this clever actress an inch of 
sentimental opportunity and she will take at least 
an ell. Her author dropping an unguarded sentence 
or two, Miss Greet espied an opportunity for mothering 
Mr. Francis Lister, and promptly pounced upon it. 
Hence, in the middle of plentiful nonsense, the 
audience’s tears. Mr. Lister cannot help being good. 
Invited to portray a young lord, he conceived the 
extraordinary notion of depicting a person of breeding, 
whereas the average jeune premier tries, or at least 
manages, to look like a counter-jumper whose manners, 
insufficiently fine for Selfridge’s, have secured him a 
situation at Harrod’s. Or vice-versa. Mr. Irwin, too, 
was extraordinarly good as an over-prosperous draper. 
If it were not Christmas, and if the cast did not include 
three such brilliantly-studded tortoises who, it is to 
be hoped, will live to enliven many hundreds of dull 
carpets, I might perhaps object that the play. itself 
is rather a poor thing, a feeble pastiche upon that 
admirable comedy of years ago, ‘The Man from 
Blankley’s.” 
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: The Cabaret Girl’ at the Winter G pe) 

er 

is an unpretentious, jolly, tuneful little 
wholly without vice. There is no mention in it, H vty 
be praised, of any Balkan State; there is no im ae 
militia, nor any equally improbable prima Mi 
Dorothy Dickson has the very tiniest of voices ‘and = 
on the occasion of my visit, she sang throughout alm 

a semi-tone flat, the absence of volume was not whee 
to be regretted. Still, Christmas is with us, on) 
‘‘ people sing as they sing,” as a philosopher ex 
remarked. This little actress is exceedingly prett She 
possesses a very modest, endearing ‘ way wine “a 
and a modicum of talent so apparently artle ‘ 
and yet so genuinely pleasing, that, in the end = 
begin to suspect art to be at the bottom of it. ideas 
am sure that there is a great deal of art hidden aw 
beneath Mr. Grossmith’s apparent casualness. 
not possible that that high forehead should not ennai 
the cogitations of a Haldane or an Einstein. In this 
play he shuffles about the stage with a curious listless. 
ness, almost as though he were wearing bedroom 
slippers, and throws off an occasional witticism with an 
air of infinite boredom. As ever, he dances with the 
detachment of a skeleton hung on wires. I do not 
know what the dancer’s thoughts may be; but that 
he is thinking hard I never doubt for a moment. Mr 
Norman Griffin is very amusing in a more orthodox 
manner, and I left the theatre, having enjoyed every 
minute of the piece, and humming a most confounded] 
catchy air. 

‘The 9 O’Clock Revue,’ at the Little Theatre, is 
good for such periods as Mr. Morris Harvey and Miss 
Beatrice Lillie are on the stage. Mr. Harvey wears 
the mantle of Pélissier, and Miss Beatrice Lillie that 
of her own quite amazing personality. Her art 
beggars description, for the simple reason that, 
apparently, there is no art to describe. This actress 
does not attempt to act, nor even to impersonate. She 
is content to ‘‘ be herself,” to throw a sidelong glance 
of fun at whatever comes her way. And it is surprising 
how many comical facets to plain sober fact may be 
revealed by an actress with little but a sense of fun to 
help her. Miss Lillie possesses a delightful quality ot 
sheer gaminerie. 

It is almost as difficult to choose a play for another 
man as to put his hat on for him. I remember asking 
a distinguished provincial author who had spent a 
week-end in town what he thought of the Comédie 
Francaise, then on a London visit. ‘* Never went 
near ’em,” he replied. ‘*‘ Went to the Follies, twice!” 
Nevertheless, I recommend all and any of the plays 
mentioned above. For those who like Mr. Jack 
Buchanan and Mr. Robert Hale, ‘ Battling Butler’ 
and ‘ Biffy’ might also be visited. But the visitor 
would have to like these artists very much indeed. 


SATURDAY DINNERS 
Seconp Series. VI. ENGLISH FARE 


HERE is wisdom in gastronomic extremes, and 
though rules here, as elsewhere, exist to be broken 
_On proper occasion, we find ourselves as a rule 
happiest in restaurants of the very highest rank and in 
homely English eating-houses. Establishments of the 
former order, dealt with in the first series of these 
articles, are few; fewer still, at any rate in the West 
End, are those of the latter. There is Stone’s, in Pan- 
ton Street, for some years a favourite resort of ours 
for lunch; there was, till the other day, the Sceptre, in 
Warwick Street, where in a poky room upstairs one 
enjoyed good, plain, English food; we still have 
Snow’s, in Sherwood Street, facing with quiet assur- 
ance the middle-class splendours of the Regent Place, 
and De Hem’s, in Macclesfield Street, almost in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. It is with the two latter that we 
shall deal now. 
Snow’s Coffee and Reading Rooms: the title, to 
begin with, pleased us. It is an affirmation of the bond 
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between high living and high thinking or at least a 
pookish havit of thought. No doubt the early patrons 
of Snow’s, which 1s exactly one hundred and one years 
old, were men of great appetite, physical and intel- 
jectual; and, even tater, according to vague legend, 
Dickens used to take lunch, or a midday dinner, there 
and would write an instalment of his work on the old 
tables still in use. ut it is years since we saw any 
man of letters eating there among the wholesale cloth- 
merchants’ assistants from Golden Square. 

if Snow’s has a speciality, it is rabbit combined wita 
pickled pork. Most visitors to the place, however, 
order a rump steak, which costs them no more than 
fourteen pence, or a mutton or pork chop. You sit, 
in the room on the first tloor by preference, a small 
room with green-tiled walls, in those compartments 
characteristic of the older English eating-houses. Be- 


fore you is an old, highly-polished table, shaped like: | 


the stick of a fan, so as to be narrower at the end join- 
ing the wall than at the end projecting into the room. 
There is no table-cloth to hide the surface of the board, 
and though a napkin might be produced on demand, 
any genteel talk about a serviette would properly in- 
volve you in trouble. Your food is set for you on a 
white metal tray, from which you do not move the 
plates; a waitress pushes towards you a china salt- 
cellar the size of a breakfast cup and other ponderous 
items of the cruet, and you fall to. The meat is always 
of good quality and nearly always cooked with skili 
and care, though the rush of business is occasionally 
too much for the staff, and, an admirable surprise, the 
green vegetables are not sodden. Afterwards, if you 
are rightly advised, you have apple tart, the making 
of which is understood at Snow’s, though we are bound 
to say that the very best simple fruit tart to be had in 
London is the ‘‘ tart Gennaro,’’ served at the Italian 
restaurant of that name in New Compton Street. You 
may conclude with cheese, which is always reliable at 
Snow’s. Black coffee is unknown to the establishment, 
but a vast cup of milked and sweetened coffee of good 
quality is served, standing on a massive saucer like the 
tray of a candlestick, which costs just twopence, prob- 
ably the cheapest cup, quantity and quality considered, 
in London. During the meal you will have drunk beer or 
stout, for no one seems to be tempted by the single item 
on the wine-list, a half-bottle of claret. Your bill for 
two people, with some small extras, will amount to 
something like six or seven shillings, and the hurried 
waitress will find time to thank you for the few pence 
of change you leave with her. When, having gone 
down the short, steep staircase and along a little pas- 
sage, you emerge into Piccadilly Circus, you will 
gaze on people the great majority of whom have paid 
twice or thrice as much for a less satisfactory meal. 
But such meals are not for every day. They lack 
variety, and if often repeated at short intervals will dull 
appreciation. 

The late Mr. G. R. Sims, it is to be feared, was a 
poet in the pre-Georgian mode, and to quote his rhymed 
tulogies of De Hem’s would be ineffective in the era of 
the Sitwells. But he erred in art rather than in doctrine 
in recommending De Hem’s for oysters. There are 
better oysters, possibly, and certainly there are oysters 
more impressively served, but where else are oysters, 
not too bright and good for human nature’s daily food, 
served the diner for two shillings a dozen? And where 
are surroundings more appropriate than the shell-en- 
crusted walls of De Hem’s oyster grotto? The room 
upstairs, which we prefer as being remote from the bar 
and the smoke of too many pipes, bears no sort of re- 
semblance to a grotto, and the attempt to represeni 
pools of water by painting marine vegetation on pieces 
of glass reveals both the faith that moves mountdins 
and the mountains that cannot be moved by faith, but 
all this is part of the innocence of the place. So also 
with the myriad signatures in pencil on the oyster-shells 
covering the walls; that they are not the signatures of 
celebrities is quite as it should be. Besides oysters, De 


English fare, at moderate prices. It is one of the few 
places where the simple art of making hot-pot is seri- 
ously carried on, and there are chops and steaks, joints, 
a meat pudding and so forth. A couple of plain Englis!: 
sweets are generally on the bill of fare, and these ‘‘will 
be liked by those who like them,’’ but we wish the 
establishment would revive a modest delicacy which 
seems to have vanished from England—greengage pud- 
ding, not tart, a distinction the importance of which 
will be remembered by the reader, if there still be one, 
of Abraham Hayward. 


THE TURF 


Leicombe Regis, December 14 


HE December Sales were favoured with beautifui 
| weather and this made a lot of difference to the 
general results, for several people who came as 
interested spectators rather than buyers, lured by the 
genial sun, were tempted to bid for what they thought 
to be the cheap lots. In winter, as a rule, there is no 
more miserable place than the Newmarket Sale Rings 
and Messrs. Tattersalls might well consider the com- 
fort of their clients by roofing in a part of the Upper 
Paddocks. It would be a good investment and it 
would also be a means of supplying much needed work 
locally. As at all previous sales this year, there was 
no demand for the moderate lots and foreign competi- 
tion, even if fairly represented, was singularly inef- 
fective. Last year French breeders spent some 20,000 
guineas, but this time next to nothing. Owners ready 
to take so much down and carry over the surplus to a 
stated date under the guaranty of a Government or a 
Breeders’ Society, would have done good business, I 
think. However, taking into consideration the con- 
tinued trade depression, unsettled conditions in so many 
countries and the depreciation of some currencies, | 
think the results of the sales again go to prove the 
great value and stability of our horsebreeding industry. 
One has only to take the case of M. Stolpé buying stal- 
lions for the Polish and, maybe, other Governments, to 
realize the necessity which impels other nations to 
purchase from us at any cost, in order to keep up their 
breed of horses in anything like a state of efficiency. 
M. Stolpé paid 8,880 guineas for eleven stallions, 
and it makes one almost tremble to think of the equiva- 
lent sum in marks or roubles. 

There were few ‘‘ features ’’ in the week’s proceed- 
ings and the lots sold were well distributed in the 
absence of any large buyers, like M. Gonculdhas in 
1921. Last year fourteen mares were sold for 2,000 
guineas or over, with Reine des Péches (Roi Herode— 
Perfect Peach, dam of Stefan the Great and Sanhedrin) 
heading the list at 6,000 guineas. This year sixteen 
mares changed hands under these conditions with Pam- 
fleta (William I1I—Bird-in-the-Hand) making the top 
price—6,100 guineas. ‘This eight-year-old mare is dam 
by The Tetrarch of the speedy fillies Idumea and Paola. 
Two of the most criticized sales were those of a brown 
filly foal by Swynford out of Dittany, half-sister to 
Phalaris and Hainault (both good sires) and dam of 
Silpho, and Mrs. Clayton’s mare, Maglona (1916), by 
Fugleman out of Rayon, dam of Carancho and Most 
Beautiful. The first-named, who made 2,000 guineas, 
was remarkable for her powerful build and masculine 
appearance, whilst the 4,000 guineas paid for the other 
suggested almost a sentimental value, seeing that she 
had no form on the racecourse to recommend her and 
had yet to prove her value as a brood mare. The dis- 
persal of three big studs gave other breeders a good 
chance of adding to theirs, for Sir Mortimer Singer dis- 
posed of fifteen mares, whilst the exors. of the late 
Sir William Nelson and Mr. Robinson sent up a further 
twenty-seven lots. The resulting distribution will, ! 
think, be a good thing, for the same blood on the same 
land for a long period would seem to degenerate and 
the produce loses the hardy vitality necessary to stand 
a course of training, and prove its value on the race- 
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For the first time this year the figures showed a slight 
falling off as compared with those of 1921, but not 
enough to occasion any cause for alarm. Appended are 
some aggregates and averages, which will show the 
fluctuations occasioned by pre-war prosperity, the war 


and the ‘‘ boom ’’ following it: 
Year. Nos. sold. TI. realized. z=. Year. Nos. sold. Tl. realized. Avge. 


uineas. Guineas. 
1908 586 125,149 214 *1916 523 90,529 
1909 552 119,898 217 *1917 651 112,254 172 
1910 529 159,667 301 1918 551 217,259 394 
1911 583 180,512 309 1919 645 344,882 534 
1912 659 240,547 365 1920 711 370,262 520 
1913 713 308,658 432 1921 632 255,907 404 
*1914 359 68,795 191 1922 625 236,359 378 
*1915 497 84,208 169 
*War sales. 


The above figures tend to show a return to normality 
and this, supported by the fact that no sensational 
prices are now paid tor yearlings, suggests a very 
necessary reduction in the price of stallion fees, which 
have risen out of all proportion to the average value of 
their produce. However, the owners of fashionable 
stallions are not likely to take the initiative, and it will 
rest with the common sense of the subscribers as to 
whether any change takes place. © 

Another ‘‘ burning question ’’ concerns the number 
of mares taken to an advertised stallion. Subscribers 
maintain that they should be limited to a reasonable 
number, or otherwise some mares are likely to suffer 
in their service and the produce generally deteriorate. 
Whilst admitting that some stud grooms are very 
much better than others at conserving their horses’ 
energy and that the capacity of each stallion varies 
considerably, anyone brought up on old-fashioned ideas 
cannot but view with alarm the number of mares 
covered in 1921 by Sunstar, viz., eighty-two. 

Our grandfathers would be terribly shocked and 
would be equally astonished probably, to hear that 
sixty-three foals resulted—a wonderful record, when 
compared with the average of some other stallions with 
fewer mares. I saw Sunstar in July, and he certainly 
looked wonderfully lusty and well after his heavy 
season. The point would seem to be as to whether the 
vitality of his stock will suffer and that, time alone can 
tell. 


A Woman s Causerie 
LITTLE GIFTS 


FTEN as we move about in a room we touch a 
() small object, such as a paper-knife, a seal, a 

weight, or a tiny bowl found by the giver her- 
self in the ruins of Rhages, and suddenly all we had 
been thinking of disappears from our minds, we are 
again with those who had—perhaps long ago—put these 
_ gifts into our hands. We say to ourselves, as we cut 
the pages of a book with the ivory knife, ‘‘ dear Mary, 
where is she now? ’”’ And for a time we are in spirit 
with her once more. We seal a letter to the giver of 
the seal; we put in order papers under the weight of 
ar. ancient bronze plaque and remember, with a stab 
at our hearts, that he who had chosen it is dead, then 
still holding it we live again the happy moments we 
had known together. The bowl from Rhages needs a 
drop of water to show up the turquoise of its blue; as 
we watch the drops falling into it we re-act the move- 
ment of her who had brought it out of a cupboard as a 
precious Christmas gift, and to show its colour had 
poured on it water from a Persian jug. 


* * * 


There are few days in the year in which we do not 
stop to muse before some object that has been given 
to us, and in doing this we hold a little ceremony in 
memory of love and friendship. It is, because of this, 
impossible to keep near to us the gifts of those who are 
no longer our friends. There is nothing we can sym- 


pathize with better than the revolt that leads a hurt and 
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angry person into smashing, 
Chinese vase (that should be given away when th 
paroxysm of rage is over, and it can once pay 
safely handled), but we must respect the fury that dr 

a pearl necklace into the Thames from Waterle, 
Bridge, though for such an act the top of the To = 
Bridge would be more worthy—and also better for ma 
in need of advertisement. Not that pearl neckla, “39 
motor-cars, or sable coats, come into this discussion , a 
all, for there are few amongst us who can now look ; 
these as merely little gifts. : 


I will not say a fragile 


* * * 


Presents, nowadays, are often chosen for use and 
the truly thoughtful is a Martha and a Mary in one for 
her useful gifts are never given instead of those ‘that 
are beautiful. She has a way of combining the two 
Half the world of cushion users has not yet found out 
the comfort of a little pillow for the nape of the neck 
The Mary-Martha friend has taught us this, and rs 
pillow—the word has the softness of a dream—comes 
with extra covers of exquisite needlework. All suc; 
givers, including the male equivalents of these two 
women, never lose sight of beauty, though the gift they 
spread before us may not be for the comfort or adorn. 
ment of the person, but merely to add to the gleaming 
of the kitchen dresser. Who in their senses could re. 
fuse a set of glass cooking pots and pans? For most 
of us they would be more precious than Cinderella’s 
fairy slipper. 

* * * 

There is no man or woman, unless newly wed, who is 
not in need of an umbrella and a stick. Why then do 
we groan at the difficulty of choosing presents? No 
man should ever be obliged to buy either of these things 
for himself, and if he has ten or twelve too many, it 
only means that he will take a little longer to decide 
with which friend to share his walk, for in choosing his 
stick or umbrella, he will certainly think of the giver. 
But though we all know, too well, what we ourselves 
need, we find we cannot decide what to buy for other 
people. It is the lack of understanding that others, 
like ourselves, are in need of most things of daily use, 
that has made it possible for the present-shop to 
flourish. Here flock those who have not enough imagi- 
nation to put themselves into the skin of the friend they 
wish to please, and here, in the land of ormolu mount: 
and false Chinese porcelain, they wander, uncertain 
and undecided between the hard cold blotter that no 
ink would deign to smudge and the card table that 
would fall to pieces at the first movement of a disap- 
pointed gambler. 

* 


From outside the heavy plate-glass windows 
we gaze at them, and at the heaped-up horrors 
within; the garish coffee sets, the marble nudes, 
realistic beyond the dreams of S. Antonio, the clock 
whose ornament hides the face of time, and forces us 
to hunt behind leaves and cupid’s buttocks for the 
elusive hour. There is the ink-pot that needs a marble 
table to bear its massive weight, and the flower vase 
that would cause the death of any garden blossom. 
Tied to the place by the strange fascination of the 
hideous, we wonder if all these things will be sent t 
innocent people, in pure houses. Let us hope not 
There are, however, very rich people, with even riche: 
friends, whose recollection of their existence must be 
jogged with gifts like these. And thus an industry 's 
kept alive that ought to be suppressed, and a state of 
soul is permitted that, of itself, should be ashamed to 


exist. 
* 


Christmas gifts should be humbly given by those who 
have too much to those who have too little, or by 
friends who care enough for each other to wish to share 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor of the SaturDay Revizw welcomes the free expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public i 
although he disclaims responsibility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. ‘sterest, 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity and are signed with the writer's name are more likely to be published than long and 


anonymous communications. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE DISRAELI TRADITION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—Mr. Lloyd George (16/11/18) said: ‘‘ 1 want the tradi- 
tions that made Mr. Disraeli in his best days plead in that 
great work of his (‘ Sybil’) for a minimum wage, for better 
houses, for shorter hours and for making the life of the people 
a national concern.” 

Mr. Bonar Law (25/11/18) said: ‘‘ Just as Disraeli preached 
that the Conservative party should have before it the ideal to 
raise the conditions, if it can, for the masses of the people of 
this country, so this must be our ideal too.”’ 

These two quotations, amongst others, serve as the excuse for 
an attempt to answer the question, “‘ What is the Disraeli 
Tradition?”’ The first essential of a policy founded on Disraeli 
tradition is that it must be one capable of a practical applica- 
tion. From the time (1829) that Disraeli put into David Alroy’s 
mouth, “‘ 1 will have no dreamers in authority, I must have 
practical men,’’ down to the retort of Endymion to Nigel Pen- 
ruddock (1880): ‘‘ These are very distinct ideas, but are they 
practical as they are clear?” Disraeli always insisted, in his 
educative novels, upon practical ideas. In public, he preached 
the same throughout his political career. In Manchester (1872) 
he said, “In attempting to legislate upon social matters, the 
great object is to be practical—to have before us some distinct 
means by which they can be accomplished,” while in 1834 he 
maintained, ‘‘ The truth is, a statesman is a creature of his 
age, a child of circumstances, the creation of his times.”” ‘‘ A 
statesman is essentially a practical character.” 

This practicality was further confirmed by his inherent objec- 
tion to the Liberalism ‘“‘ that endeavoured to carry on the very 
practical business of the country by means of philosophical ideas 
and abstract theories.”” From these references it must be con- 
cluded that any policy to be consistent with Disraeli traditions 
must be capable of practical application, taboo from the tempta- 
tions of offering 9d. for 4d. 

Disraeli had more faith in ideas than men, because “‘ when a 
true idea is uttered it will sooner or later be recognized. It is 
only a matter of time.” Disraeli preferred to see and wait. 
Others have preferred to ‘‘ wait and see.’’ These adopted ideas 
he began to give effect to when in power. At the Crystal Palace 
(1872) he had said, ‘‘ It must be obvious to all who consider the 
condition of the multitude with a desire to improve and elevate 
it, that no important step can be gained unless you can effect 
some reduction in the hours of labour, and humanize their toil. 
The great problem is to be able to achieve results without 
violating economic truth, upon which the prosperity of all States 
depends.”’ 

Is not the Disraeli Tradition comprehended in this last 
quotation ? 

I am, etc., 
Edinburgh A, j. C, 


IS SAVING A MISTAKE? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—On a first reading of Mr. Hartley Withers’s article in 
your issue of December 2, it seemed as if he had disproved the 
* under-consumption ” theory of bad trade and unemployment ; 
but, on further consideration, I don’t think he has. 

Take a simplified case: let us suppose that all the people 
throughout the world who are accustomed to buy boots resolved 
to buy fewer boots and invest the resultant savings in their 
manufacture. The first result would be—on the one hand, less 
employment in the boot trade, owing to lack of demand; and, 
on the other hand, increased employment in the industries con- 
cerned with the building and equipping of boot factories. Up 
to this point there would perhaps be no diminution in the total 
amount of employment occasioned, but only a diversion of it 
from one industry to another. The trouble would be that while 
the buying of a normal quantity of boots is a reasonable opera- 
tion, and is therefore likely to continue; the erection of factories 
to supply a glutted market is not reasonable and would stop. 
As long as “‘ investment ’’ expenditure continues, it will keep 
industry going just as well as ‘‘ consumption ’’ expenditure. 
But if, from any cause, there is a tendency to spend too much 
wealth in the former direction as compared with that spent in 
the latter, the result will be a corresponding stagnation of trade, 
since investment will only continue if and when it is profitable. 


It seems thereforé clear that, “as'a matter of-—theory, under-. 


consumption, resulting from inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth, may cause trade depression. And, as regards the present 
situation, may I quote from Sir L. Worthington-Evans’s speech 
in the House of Commons debate on Unemployment? 

’ The cause of unemployment was really the poverty of our 
customers at home and abroad, due abroad to the war, and 
due at home to the war and heavy taxation.”’ 

The speaker apparently thought that the present depression is 
caused by lack of customers rather than lack of capital. Surely 
it is evident that if surplus wealth which is now seeking invest- 


ment were in the hands of those who coul 
quickly on things they need, the result mow My it 
revival of industry, and an increased yield of wealth whee 
would be available both for capital and consumption ex dit a 
The word “ quickly” is, I think, the root of the a" 
I am, etc., 


A 
46 Downs Court Road, Purley — 


MONTENEGRO AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revizw 


SIR,—Mr. Alex Devine presents a convincin 
negro, and one feels that his 
a readjustment is a feeling that the time has come when British 
foreign policy in the Near East must be marked by constructive 
statesmanshio, promises definitely made and definitely kept, 
moral obligations contracted by a British Government honestly 
fulfilled. 

It would, however, appear that the present may be an inoppor. 
tune moment to re-introduce the claims of Montenegro. Feeling 
between England and France at this juncture may be aroused by 
undue inquiry into the circumstances under which Mont 
was ‘‘ absorbed ”’ in the confederated state of Yugo-Slavia. The 
present moment is a critical one and vast issues are at stake, 
Those issues are so far-reaching that perhaps the sacrifice of 
‘*a small nation,”’ the adherence to a given word, may for a 
while be with expediency forgotten in the cause we have so deeply 
at heart of Allied solidarity. f 

I am, etc., 
M. Mackenziz 

London 


ALIENS RESTRICTION ACT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—Britain is again threatened with the grave menace of 
the undesirable alien, if the Aliens Restriction Act is permitted 
to expire at the end of this year—and it must not be. More- 
over, the Act must be considerably strengthened with more 
drastic restrictions, if it is to operate satisfactorily. 

Nearly 300,000 aliens were allowed to land in the United 
Kingdom during nine months up to the end of September last, 
which clearly shows how our overcrowded condition has come 
about—yet certain so-called statesmen suggest as the remedy 
that our own young men be encouraged to emigrate and make 
room for these people? The process has, unfortunately, been 
going on for years, until the alien influx has assumed such huge 
proportions that, by aliens settling and rapidly multiplying here, 
it has almost turned us into a nation of mongrels! 

These aliens, ex-enemy or otherwise, are not wanted for 
various reasons, briefly these : 

(1) They swell the ranks of our unemployed. 

(2) They often introduce loathsome diseases. 

(3) They infuse an unhealthy strain and inflate our already 

too big population. 

(4) They increase crime, and practically monopolize the time 

of our criminal and other courts. 

Let the British public demand “ Britain for the British.” 

I am, etc., 
A. LgonarD SUMMERS 

London, W. 


A RELIC OF NELSON 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—Pressure of work last week prevented me from publicly 
acknowledging Mr. W. H. Cay’s interesting communication, 
and a private letter has been returned to me because of insuffi 
cient address. May I say, then, that I welcome his offer to 
let me see and copy the letter by Sir William Hamilton. Another 
link in the history of the enamel has been supplied by the critic 
of the Morning Post. It was sold in 1823 by Alexander 
Davison, who had been Nelson’s factotum, and may have had 
it as a gift from Emma. Another little point, I find, is brought 
out in a letter from Madame Le Brun to Madame Dubarry (it 
is referred to in the latest book on the painter, by M. 
Blum). She had originally intended to paint Emma, as Ariadne, 
and much of the mise en scéne was retained for the Bacchante. 


etc., . 
Foamy MacCou 
Hertford House 


FANCY AND FAMILIARITY 
To the. Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—As one of those who had been at the pains to -— 
Leigh Hunt’s best long before the appearance of the eee 
Oxford editic' noticed in your columns by Mr. Ma 


SIR,—1 
December 
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otest against his conclusion that Leigh Hunt 
let telow Tom Moore, except as a doggerelist, and there, 
they say, he beats the band.”” ; 
* The snatch of doggerel on which Mr. Hewlett sets so high a 
alue is no more than an echo of a real masterpiece in that 
Xiffcult kind by the forgotten John O’Keefe : 
Amo, amas, 
I love a lass, 
As cedar tall and slender, 
Sweet cowslip’s face 
Is her nominative case, 
And she’s of the feminine gender. 
Horum quorum, 
Sunt divorum, 
Harum, scarum, Divo; 
Tag rag, merry derry, periwig and hatband, 
Hic, hoc, harum, genitivo. 


‘sh Hunt has the tune, and some of the words, but the 
irresistible insane logic ordering the succession of words he has 


. Hewlett will find the most distinguished of Leigh Hunt’s 
comic verse where he will find the loftiest and strangest of his 
grious, in a piece he does not even mention, a piece composed 
of three sonnets in sequence, ‘ The Fish, The Man, and The 
Spirit.’ There, in the comic passages, if you will, Leigh Hunt 
at last gives us ‘‘ fancy and familiarity ” at the same time, 
a really distinguished familiarity, and in the final seriousness a 
chill, unearthly magic : 

The fish is swift, small-needing, vague yet clear, 

A cold, sweet, silver life, wra round in waves, 

Quickened with touches of transporting fear. 


Moore, set by Mr. Hewlett above Hunt, never in a single line 
approached the quality of imagination in that, and in his jesting 
was of the drawing-room, whereas Hunt, in the earlier part of 
this piece, gets his fun out of a poet’s vision of the ridiculousness 
of the human animal. 

To the task of saving the vulnerable Hunt from his old 
enemies must, it would seem, be added that of saving him from 
some of the most distinguished of his new friends. 

I am, etc., 
T. Earte 


A ‘W. H. HUDSON ’ MEMORIAL 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 

SIR,—At a meeting of friends and admirers of W. H. Hudson, 
held at Messrs. Dent’s on November 28, it was agreed that a 
fitting memorial in stone should be placed in or near one of the 
sanctuaries in the London parks, which should be dedicated to 
his memory, subject to the consent of H.M. Office of Works. 

It was also decided that Professor Rothenstein’s portrait in oils 
of Hudson should be presented to the National Portrait Gallery, 
subject to the permission of the Trustees, and that all moneys 
oer and above those spent upon these works should be devoted 
to the preservation of wild-bird life. An executive committee was 
appointed to carry these proposals into effect. 

Hudson’s works are imperishable, but we need a national 
memorial to the great Englishman whose nature writings are 
inspired by that change of heart towards wild life which is re- 
placing the old indifference and spirit of destruction. There were 
two sides to his genius, that of the man of letters and that of 
the naturalist. Both these elements are, we feel, properly repre- 
sented in the suggestions outlined, and we earnestly appeal to the 
public to make it possible for them to be finely executed. Dona- 
tions should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Hugh R. Dent, Esq., 
Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C.2. 

Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
R. B. CunnINGHAME GRAHAM 
FAT BEASTS 
To the Editor of the SaturpaY REVIEW 

SIR—In one of the foremost London daily newspapers of 
December 5 is an editorial article which for grossness and 
materialism is not surpassed by anything that has appeared in 
a equally conspicuous position for a long time. The article in 
question is entitled ‘ Fat Beasts,’ and recommends to every 
londoner of either sex who is not averse to the succulent (sic) 
products of the butcher’s shop a visit to the shéw at Islington, 
~~ oe, Christmas roasts, chops and stews may be seen “‘on 
One does not need to be a vegetarian to feel that the senti- 
ments expressed by the apparently entranced author of the 
mice are unworthy of the space devoted to them in the columns 
a publication that is commonly ranked as a great moulder of 
piblic opinion. Indeed, a careful perusal of the article should 
«complish more towards converting the reader to vegetarianism 
than all the tracts and statistics that the vegetarian societies can 
muster. The visitor, through the purchase of a guide-book, is 
wsured of “‘the intelligent enjoyment of. the occasion” and 
anticipation of the pleasures of the table,”’ while for those 
that might doubt the quality of the entertainment in store for 

there is the further assurance that ‘‘ sentiment may be 
atended too far if it is argued that the sight of fat animals, 
testined for the Christmas table, is worthy of civilized eyes.” 

%, as the author concludes, “‘ we are all butchers, whatever 
Locd Chesterfield may say, and if we are honest we shall admit 
it by attending once a year, not the slaughter-house, but the 


One wonders, in reading this article, just how far the author 
believes us to be removed from the cannibal stage, when he 
exhorts us, the better to enjoy our coming Christmas feasts, to 
cast an appreciative glance over the living beast before it is led 
to the shambles. Does man really harbour such feelings over 
the “‘ delights of the table,”’ or are such expressions as we have 
read an insult to the civilization which the race of to-day is 
supposed and claimed to have attained? It seems to me that 
the millions who feed daily upon the output of the slaughter- 
houses do so, not because they are driven by such sentiments as 
those of the author of the article referred to, but because they 
have been taught since childhood that it is the proper food for 
mankind. As for that smaller class, namely, those who delight 
in the living beast because of the anticipations it inspires, one 
might say, as did David (Romans, chap. xi.): ‘‘ Let their table 
be made a snare, and a trap and a stumbling block.” 

I am, etc., 
Marcaret CARPENTER 

114 Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 


LONDON’S TUBE TUNNELS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 
SIR,—May I appropriate an inch or so of your valuable space 
to raise a query which has ‘long puzzled me? It is a matter of 
no great moment, and I will therefore be brief; but some one of 
your readers may be able to throw light on the mystery. What 
I want to know is, where has all the earth and rubble gone 
that was out from under London to make room for the 
Tube tunnels? Hundreds of thousands of tons must have been 
removed in the boring of these tunnels: to where has it been 
transferred? New tunnels are now being made, and so the 
present seems a likely time for solving one of those queer 
problems of which London ides so many examples. Will 
some one who lives in the meighbourhood of the new under- 
ground extensions come to my aid? 
I am, etc., 
J. F. Epwarps 
Walthamstow 


WAR AND THE DOMINIONS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revigsw 

SIR,—I have resided for some years in one of the Dominions, 
at the political capital, in close touch with Parliamentary affairs. 
The Gounaris-Curzon correspondence must now be widely dis- 
cussed in the Dominions. When Mr. Churchill’s cable arrived 
summoning the Dominions to a new war with Turkey, I am sure 
that a groan of deepest anguish issued from those homes that 
have lost their fathers, husbands, brothers and sons (whose graves 
are now at Gallipoli or in France) and whose dearest ones were 
now summoned to be killed or wounded in Turkey. The Domi- 
nions hate war. As a result of the late war they are now 
suffering from unemployment, reactionary legislation, heavy taxa- 
tion and debt. 

It is absolutely necessary that a Parliamentary inquiry should 
be held at once into the Gounaris-Curzon cor nce, and 
that a verbatim report of the inquiry shall be published and 
widely distributed throughout the Dominions. Otherwise, the 
people of the Dominions, who do not clearly understand our 
political affairs, will not understand that Mr. Bonar Law is in 
no way responsible for this most deplorable affair. Since ex- 
Ministers are now members of the Government, the Government 
will be suspected of complicity. Canadians may perhaps suspect 
the Duke of Devonshire, who was so popular and beloved in 
Canada. This black cloud of suspicion must be cleared away at 
once, and can only be done by a Parliamentary inquiry. 

Public opinion in the Dominions supports powerful Labour 
Governments, who are op to all war, for they believe in 
international brotherhood, in the friendship and co-operation of 
all States and all races. Public opinion in the Dominions is the 
only sure bond uniting the Dominions to the Mother Country, 
and undoubtedly it has received a very severe shock by the 
Gounaris-Curzon correspondence, and the fact that the poor Greek 
victims of this policy are now dead. It is safe to say that in 
future no Dominion Government will trust a British Government 
that hastily summons them to war. They will prefer to consult 
the League of Nations. I write on behalf of all the mothers and 
women of the Dominions, who regard war as the worst evil and 
calamity, and who are unable to make their voices heard by our 
Parliament. 

I am, etc., 
EvizasetH York, 
Author of ‘ Leagues of Nations.’ 
London 


A TRIBUTE FROM BERMUDA 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 
SIR,—In renewing my subscription to the Saturpay Review 
for the year 1923, I wish to let you know how much its arrival 
is looked forward to by us in this Colony. The change which 
has come over the Review in the last fifteen months has been 
very great, and although I have been a constant reader for the 
past eighteen years, except when I was absent from the Colony 
on active service, I enjoy reading it now more than I ever did. 
I am, etc., 
J. M. Dn 
Bermuda, Nov. 23 


ener to it.” In other words, a vegetarian or a but- 
ithere is no middle ground. 


[We can assure our correspondent that tributes such as these, 
especially from overseas, are extremely welcome and encour- 
aging.—Ep., S.R.] 
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MR. MASEFIELD AND MR. HOUSMAN 


Melloney Holtspur. By John Masefield. Heine- 
mann. 6s. net. 


-Dethronements. By Laurence Housman. 
7s. 6d. net. 


HE latest publications of Mr. Masefield and Mr. 

Laurence Housman present in their juxtaposition 
an interesting and not wholly pleasurable spectacle. 
‘ Melloney Holtspur ’ is the work of a man of genius 
who has fallen—if but temporarily—from grace. ‘ De- 
thronements ’ is the work of no man of genius, but of 
one who by the steady application of a luminous judg- 
ment, a clear instinct for historical perspective and a 
faultless taste, is climbing into it. After Mr. Mase- 
field had tapped the rich vein which yielded ‘ Reynard 
the Fox ’ and ‘ Right Royal,’ it seemed that his usual 
good fortune had deserted him. His labours produced 
nothing more satisfactory than the translations from 
Racine, until with ‘ Melloney Holtspur ’ he has issued 
a ‘* spook ”’ play which an undergraduate and a reper- 
tory theatre manager in collaboration might easily have 
bettered. 

Mr. Housman, on the other hand, had been silent for 
a considerable time, so far as significant achievement 
went, until with ‘ Angels and Ministers’ he suddenly 
discovered, or re-discovered, a mode of dramatic col- 
loquy which he has evidently far from exhausted. He 
occupies his field undisputedly. Mr. Maurice Baring 
has too much wit and too little wisdom to have pre- 
sented, for instance, the distinguished portrait of the 
‘ Distinguished Visitor’ in the second of these ‘ De- 
thronements.’ Although Mr. Housman is almost sub- 
dued into exiguity as soon as we institute the com- 
parison, he is in the line of descent from Walter Sav- 
age Landor. But the point is that the comparison is 
instigated by him alone of his generation. 

It might be objected that ‘ Melloney Holtspur ’ is a 
play intended for the stage and should be judged by 
purely stage standards. Then there is no excuse for 
its publication in such a form as invites a purely 
literary criticism. Least of all would Mr. Masefield 
himself put forward this defence. Despite the shrill 
virulences of Miss Storm Jamieson, ‘ Nan’ and the 
other plays contain at least as much poetic as stage 
merit. And even in ‘ Melloney Holtspur’ there are 
moments of lyric beauty. But they are moments only. 
In a desolately short space of time they are over- 
whelmed by the creakings of Mr. Masefield’s machinery. 
There were moments when we imagined that Mr. Mase- 
field was deliberately intending to imitate the frank 
gaucherie of the mediaeval morality, where the Holy 
Spirit itself was allowed to walk visibly on the stage, let 
alone so ineffably diluted a version of it as Mr. Mase- 
field’s ghost. If this was the author’s intention, he 
has not successfully effected the fusion between his two 
synchronous dramas, the action of the ghosts and the 
action of the bodies. The trouble is precisely that the 
bodies act like ghosts and more particularly the ghosts 
like bodies. Nothing could be more childish and spite- 
ful than the attempt of Ghost Melloney to induce little 
Susan to throw on the fire the paintings of Melloney’s 
wicked dead lover, Lonny Copshrews. 

The story is briefly as follows. A generation ago, 
Copshrews, an evil and fascinating painter, broke the 
heart of Melloney Holtspur. Their ghosts and their 
frustrated love still haunt the ancestral Holtspur halls. 
Lady Mento, the sister of Melloney, is now the owner of 
Holtspur and the mother of Bunny Mento, who has 
fallen in love with none other than Lenda Copshrews, 
the daughter of the painter by the marriage which 
caused so much sorrow to Bunny Mento’s aunt. Lady 
Mento objects to the engagement of Bunny and Lenda 
and in the most unladylike way recites to the unhappy 
girl the catalogue of her father’s sins.» The ghost of 
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Melloney is determined to revenge itself 
of Lonny by smashing his 
the expense of her nephew’s. st: 

So it is that Lonny endures a quantit iri 
anguish until the approaching ond the 
madder music and for merrier wine. Lady this 
turns a complete volte-face. Under the impetus of 
single dream she withdraws her ban from the en “ 
ment; it is proved that Lonny was not so diabohe', 
he was painted and the embraces of the fleshly “ae: 
are attended and hallowed by the more ethereal em. 
braces of their reconciled relatives. And ‘‘ The Man in 
Armour '’—it is incredible, but Mr. Masefield does not 
spare us even our Man in Armour—who has uttered 
ghostly monosyllables throughout the whole action of 
the play, delivers his last amen, and the Holtspurs, the 
Copshrews and the Mentos, ghosts and bodies, live hap. 
pily ever after. 

It is evident that if the play lacks one quality more 
than any other, it is dignity. The disheartened reader 
will find it on every page of Mr. Housman’s ‘ Dethrone. 
ments.’ Here are three studies of great men uttering 
their hearts in the hour of their sinking star. First 
comes Parnell, discovered three days before his death 
talking of Ireland and his own defeat with the beautify 
lady who was Katherine O’Shea. - Follows Joseph 
Chamberlain in 1913, dying under a festoon of orchids, 
We will allow the reader to establish for himself the 
identity of the ‘‘ Distinguished Visitor.” It is an easy 
task and, once achieved, nothing can be more delight- 
ful than the sight of Mr. Housman filling in his canvas 
stroke by masterly stroke, until the figure, in all its 
grace and the featness of its intellectuality, is com- 
plete before the eyes. Mr. Wilson, in conversation 
with his secretary, Mr. Tumulty, is the third of these 
studies. It is not so successful as the other two, and 
we suspect that the explanation lies in the fact that 
from these earlier figures the mists of personal pre- 
judice and contemporary misrepresentation have rolled 
away, leaving them more susceptible to the grave im- 
partiality of Mr. Housman’s treatment. 

It is a curious fact that these studies seem to be 
more genuinely dramatic than all Mr. Masefield’s 
ghosts and men in armour and secret cupboards and 
lovers in distress, though virtually not the slightest 
physical movement takes place on the part of their 
protagonists. Mr. Housman makes the air tremulous 
with the vast drama in which they played so great and 
unsuccessful a part. Their aged hair lifts in the wind 
of it. 


MY LADY AND MY LADY’S MAID 
A Lady’s Maid in Downing Street. By Auguste 


Schliiter. Edited by Mabel Duncan. Fore. 
word by Sir Basil Thomson. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 


“ Indiscretion ”? of Lady Susan. By Lady Susan 
Townley. Butterworth. 21s. net. 


pS Age these books raise false hopes by their titles. 
The first recalls the name of another book, * The 
Mirrors of Downing Street,’ that so much amused the 
public not long ago. The gentleman who kept a duster 
was to be succeeded by the lady’s maid. Tiere is1 
preface by that terror-striking, spy-catching att 
Jacobin Sir Basil Thomson himself. And the lady’: 
maid was a German! But our hopes of scandal ot 
sensation were rudely disappointed. To begin with 
the Downing Street was the quiet Number 10 of Mr 
Gladstone, before the Germans had become Huns; } 

these pages are transcribed from the diary of a pious 
young woman, who entered the Gladstones’ service 
1867 and remained there till 1890. Miss Augus 
Schliiter was treated with great kindness and con 
dence by the family and in return gave them a lasting 
affection and gratitude. But we cannot conceive BY 
this book can have any interest for anyone outside the 
family. Nor would it make any difference if the nam 
of the employer were altered from Gladstone to Smit 
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We learn that the family was kind—very kind. But 

pos many other people in théir position. We learn 
pore of Mr. Gladstone, but that he entered his study 
at half-past seven. Though there are 

impses of Tennyson, Ruskin, Mr. Balfour and other 
distinguished people, we are only told whether they 
had good appetites or laughed loudly. We read that 
she enjoyed visiting the Pitti and Uffizi galleries and 
on arrival in Florence could see with ‘‘ half an eye” 
what sort of city it was. We also read: ‘‘ What a 
noble man Doré must be, for do not all his paintings 
teach us the Bible! ’’ A little later we note that she 
went to church ‘‘ but was not good; I thought too 
much about my new bonnet—so wicked of me.’’ Her 
jeasures alternate between “‘ lovely ’’ concerts and 
heautiful sermons. A simple, loving, pious, honest 
soul, we should much like to have known Fraulein 
Schliter, but cannot understand why anyone should 
wish to read her diary. 

The title of Lady Susan Townley’s book also, as we 
have said, raised hopes that were disappointed. We 
did not find any indiscretions—unless her deception of 
an American reporter, who rang her up at midnight to 
ask if she intended to entertain in America can be 
called an indiscretion. It certainly raised rather an un- 

t Press campaign against her. Apparently, 
however, the authorities in Downing Street were greatly 
displeased at her being an eye-witness of the Emperor 
William’s arrival at Maarn preparatory to taking up 
his residence with Count Bentinck at the Castle of 
Amerongen. Sir Walter Townley’s long and useful 
diplomatic career was thus brought to an end. We 
find ourselves in agreement with Lady Susan that this 
was unnecessary. But a mere reviewer must be par- 
doned for failing to understand what Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ministry thought ‘“‘ indiscreet.’’ 

As the wife of a diplomatist, the author has seen 
many lands and peoples and has had interviews with 
several crowned heads. She was a particular favourite 
of the notorious Empress Dowager of China, Tse Hsi. 
She remembers the dinner at the British Embassy in 
Berlin where Cecil Rhodes was asked to meet the Ger- 
man Emperor. It was on that occasion that Rhodes 
inspired the Emperor with the idea of the Middle East 
to distract him from Africa. At the end of the even- 
ing Rhodes said: ‘‘ I believe I have done the trick. [ 
have side-tracked him out of Africa! ”’ 

With such opportunities the book cannot fail to be 
readable and to have a certain interest. But it is the 
opportunity that gives it its interest, not the writing. 
lady Susan visits interesting places and people, but 
she sees them in a commonplace way, through the 
eyes of a tourist. There is little in the book that the or- 
dinary readers of the newspapers have not read before. 
The best chapters are at the end and deal with Holland 
during the war and with Belgium immediately before 
and after the Armistice. It is a book suitable to read 
inthe train, but it appears expensive at a guinea. 


BRITAIN AND THE EMPIRE 


British Colonial Policy in the Twentieth Century. 
By H. E. Egerton. Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 


ITH a great part of Europe in ruins, the Empire 

is now being regarded, here at its centre, chiefly 
fom the point of view of the wonderful possibilities ot 
lseconomic development. There is, however, another 
ide which is not less important; its political develop- 
ment has also to be considered, both on its own account, 
ad because it has a very distinct bearing on the other 
question. It is well that we should be reminded of this 
fact, and that is just what Mr. Egerton’s book does. 

internal political problem of the Empire has been, 
aid is, the relations between Britain and the Colonies. 
The United States solved it for itself by obtaining com- 

separation and unconditional independence. But 
far this is the only instance of the kind. The 


attained virtual independence, with the King as the 
main bond of union between them and Britain, and be- 
tween themselves. They call themselves members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, but the precise 
meaning of this phrase has yet to be worked out. It is 
in process of being so. Mr. Egerton tells us the stage 
at which this process has arrived, and how it came to 
be reached. His book is therefore a very useful work, 
which has the additional merit of being easy to follow 
and understand. A good feature of it is that the stand- 
point of the various statesmen of the Dominions is 
brought out by quotations, often of some length, from 
their speeches. For, with respect to the Dominions 
British policy has been moulded not so much by Britain 
herself as by their expressed opinions and desires. 

The political development of the Dominions has been 
most marked during the last twenty years, and this is 
the period covered by Mr. Egerton in the present 
volume, which is a sequel to his former book, ‘ A Short 
History of British Colonial Policy,’ published about a 
quarter of a century ago. The book opens with an 
account of the events that led to the formation of the 
Union of South Africa, and then proceeds to describe 
the growing pains of nationhood as shown in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa up to the 
outbreak of the Great War. Next succeeds, naturally 
enough, a chapter on the attainment of nationhood— 
the coming of age, as it were, of the Dominions, as 
demonstrated by the great part they played in that 
colossal struggle. As Mr. Egerton observes: 


There had not been time or opportunity to consult the Domi- 
nions before the declaration of war; but after their stupendous 
efforts it was unthinkable that the old methods should go un- 
questioned. . . The new situation was well described by Sir 
R. Borden, on August 29, 1919 :—‘* Equality of nationhood 
must be recognized, preserving to each Dominion the full auto- 
nomous powers which it now holds. . . For each nation 
control over its own affairs, for the whole Empire necessary 
co-operation according to the will of the people in all matters 
of common concern.”’ 


It is pointed out, however, that this view of 
Canadian nationhood did not pass unchallenged in 
Canada. Mr. Fielding, for instance, maintained that 
** Canada is not a nation, cannot be a nation, for there 
cannot be two Parliamentary Governments of equal au- 
thority in the Empire.’’ On the other hand Mr. 
Mackenzie King, then leader of the Opposition and now 
Premier, said that the change that had taken place in 
the status of Canada as a result of the war was not any 
change in the nature of that status, but was a clearer 
defining of a status already existing. Yet it is certain 
that it was the war, far more than anything else, that 
sealed the nationhood of Canada and the other 
Dominions. Before the war who would ever have 
thought of Canada and the other Dominions signing 
treaties such as the Peace treaties? After discussing 
the vexed questions of tariffs, defence, and foreign rela- 
tions immediately affecting the Dominions, Mr. Egerton 
reaches the heart of his subject in the chapter on Part- 
nership or Separation. This is the most important and 
illuminating part of his book, and it is well worth close 
study. It is rather a long chapter—too long to permit 
analysis in a short review; suffice it to say that it pre- 
sents impartially the arguments on both sides, and 
faces candidly the difficulties and dangers that inhere 
in the situation. The supremely necessary thing for 
the political development of the Empire on its present 
lines of unity and co-operation is knowledge—know- 
ledge in Britain of what is going on in the Dominions, 
and in the Dominions of what is going on in Britain. 
Nothing else will serve. Yet it is just this that is lack- 
ing—if we are to judge by the reception given by the 
Dominions to the emotional appeal suddenly sprung on 
them by Mr. Lloyd George in connexion with the Near 
East question. The concluding chapters of the book 
deal with the Crown Colonies and their individual politi- 
cal problems. With its information brought up to 
date, this work as a whole forms a valuable supplement 
to the works of Professor Berriedale Keith and Sir 


ies comprehensively termed the Dominions have 


Charles Lucas touching the same subject. 
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SOME BOOKS ON SCIENCE 


Science and Human Affairs. By Winterton C. 
Curtis. Bell. 15s. net. 

Studies in Psycho-analysis. By Charles Baudouin. 
Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. Allen 
and Unwin. tas. 6d. net. 

Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze and 

arly Iron Ages. By Marjorie and C. H. B. 
Quennell. Batsford. 5s. net. 

Amateur Radio. By Maurice J. Grainger. Nash 
and Grayson. 6s. net. 

Wireless Telephony Simply Explained. By R. 
W. Hallows. Pearson. Is. 6d. net. 


Romance of Coal. By Charles R. Gibson. Seeley 


Service. 6s. net. 

Chemistry of To-day. By P. G. Bull. Seeley 
Service. 8s. 6d. net. 

A Student’s Text Book of Astrology. By Vivian 
E. Robson. Palmer. 6s. net. 


ARLYLE was once asked for an off-hand definition 

of righteousness, and admitted that he could not 
give one, but added that we all knew what it was. One 
is inclined to say much the same thing about science. 
In a sense it is co-extensive with the whole of human 
thought. Thus Dr. Winterton C. Curtis begins his 
interesting essay on ‘ Science and Human Affairs,’ by 
defining science as ‘‘ the product of human reason ap- 
plied to the phenomena of nature.’’ This is perhaps a 
little vague. One does not quite see how it would be 
possible to exclude Homer and Shakespeare from the 
scope of such a definition; but they are not at all what 
we commonly mean by scientific authors. After all, 
the battle of Ulysses with the suitors and Hamlet’s 
contest with his own will are just as much ‘‘ phenomena 
of nature ’’ as the behaviour of a frog’s blood-corpuscle 
under the microscope. But we know what Dr. Curtis 
means, and his book shows that he is better at describ- 
ing than defining. He is Professor of Zoology in the 
University of Missouri, and he naturally aggrandizes 
his own science of biology as occupying ‘‘ a pivotai 
position in human understanding.’’ The best part of 
his book is the middle third, in which he discusses the 
representative features of modern biology—notably the 
cell-doctrine and the theory of organic evolution. Here 
he is on well-known ground, and his definite statements 
are more interesting than vague generalities about the 
importance of science. 

English students of psycho-analysis—a word almost 
as blessed in many minds as Mesopotamia—will be 
grateful for an excellent translation of Dr. Charles 
Baudouin’s ‘ Studies in Psycho-analysis,’ by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. The translators are probably right in 
claiming that this volume is the best work for the be- 
ginner, who may go on from its study to the books of 
Freud and Jung if he wishes. Its main feature is the 
full and interesting account of twenty-seven cases to 
which Dr. Baudouin applied his methods at Geneva 
between 1915 and 1921, and in which he shows how the 
careful study of dreams and other subconscious mani- 
festations may throw light on the treatment of obscure 
nervous lesions in ill-balanced personalities. In the 
introductory portion, largely based on lectures delivered 
at Geneva, Dr. Baudouin explains his reasons for utiliz- 
ing the methods of suggestion in conjunction with 
those of the school of pure analysis, to some of whom 
the very word ‘‘ suggestion ’’’ is anathema. Those 
who know nothing about psycho-analysis will probably 
find that reading the concrete cases here described 
gives them a better idea of its aims and methods than 
they would derive from any theoretical disquisition. 

Archeology is shown as a fascinating subject in the 
pages of ‘ Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze 
and Early Iron Ages,’ by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quen- 
nell. The authors have studied the relics of those pre- 
historic times and the learned books written about them 
to such good purpose that they are able to write a 


vivid and convincing account of the daily life of 
forgotten ancestors, in which there is hardly a Any 
statement for which good scientific authority frhs 
given. Their description of the mechanical Means } 
which Stonehenge was probably built, for inetanian ) 
an admirable if brief explanation of the simple mea, 
by which such gigantic results were obtained. No 

One 
who cares at all about the distant life of our ancestors 
should omit to read this clear and delightful little book. 

The general interest taken in wireless work at the 
present time is accountable for the appearance of man 
popular works on the subject. ‘ Amateur Radio.’ b 
Maurice J. Grainger, is an American work which it 
chiefly with the construction and operation of receivin 
‘* outfits.’’ The author is evidently a practical man 
and explains how to make a crystal receiver on the 
lines laid down by the U.S. Bureau of Standards at 
cost of about six dollars. The English beginner may 
be more at home with Mr. R. W. Hallows’s ‘ Wireless 
Telephony Simply Explained,’ in which directions are 
given for making a simple crystal receiver, a tunj 
inductance and a variable condenser. We are glad to 
see that Mr. Hallows warns his readers that much, if 
not all, of their success will depend on the provision of 
a really good aerial. 

Mr. Charles R. Gibson’s ‘ Romance of Coal’ gives 
a clear and readable account of the geological forma. 
tion of coal, the way in which it is mined and the pro- 
ducts which are obtained from it in the gas works, 
Mr. Gibson has taken the trouble to go down a coal 
mine in quest of local colour, and describes what he 
saw more vividly, perhaps, than a mining engineer to 
whom it had become hackneyed would do. We cannot 
say much in favour of a companion volume in the same 
series, ‘Chemistry of To-Day’ by P.G. Bull, which is 
overloaded with bald facts. 

Perhaps we should apologize for including among 
scientific books ‘ A Student’s Text-Book of Astrology, 
by Vivian E. Robson. But astrology is here treated in 
quite a scientific manner, and nothing is said about the 
unfortunate fact that it is based on an absurd postulate. 
If there are any modern Guy Mannerings who wish to 
learn how to erect a horoscope and calculate a nativity, 
Mr. Robson will show them exactly how to do it 
But he is not so entertaining as Lilly. 


AS WE SEE IT 


As You See It. By ‘“‘ V.”? (Mrs. J. L. Garvin, 
Methuen. 6s. net. 


T her best Mrs. Garvin is a writer of excellent im- 

pressions. The best of them, some of places, some 
of character, have what is almost everything in suc! 
work, a sense of atmosphere, physical or mental 
which is truly and definitely conveyed to the reader, and 
these also have sensibility of vision and subtlety of u- 
derstanding. The earlier part of her book—‘ There,” 
she calls it—is concerned with the North of France an 
especially Boulogne, where it seems she spent her 
youth, with one little impression of Spa, and this part, 
whether of childish memories or grown-up observation, 
is all of it fresh and delightful, if most of it is of the 
surface only. For our part we like childish memoriti 
tu remain childish, as these remain, and not to be inter- 
preted by the philosophy of later years—unless indeed 
the philosophy be as profound and illuminating as that 
with which M. Proust interprets his boyhood’s exper 
ences. In the latter part—‘‘ Here ’’—Mrs. Garvin 
seems to be more ambitious and is more unequal. The 
longest and most ambitious of these later sketches, i 
that be the right word for them, does indeed come 
very well. It is called ‘‘ Shore,’’ Shore being th 
name of a man in the background, while in the fore 
ground are a little house in Chelsea, its hostess, 
charming, witty, rambling, inconsequent sort i 
philosopher, and the friendly, casual, Bohemian le 
lived there, without any of the pseudo-artistic shop 
which generally spoils such pictures. That comes 
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so, emphatically, does a little study of a primitive 
servant-girl in ‘‘ Such as do Stand,’’ with its doctrine 
of the freedom of the humble, perhaps exaggerated but 
beautifully expressed. So do others of the studies or 
sketches come off, but all do not, and it is worth while 
to suggest a reason, for the fault (if we are right) is one 
into which writers of such considerable gifts as Mrs. 
Garvin’s most easily fail. They are beguiled by 
their quickness of observation or their facility of imag- 
ination, into supposing that anything they observe or 
imagine is worth setting down. That is not so. Mrs. 
Garvin, for example, in a study she calls, ‘‘ The Hour 
Before Dinner,’’ has a number of little sketches of 
people going out to dinner. As thus: 
Another car turns up Sloane Street. Inside, a big, furrowed 
man with a sheaf of papers and his hand on his stick. The 
h of life has gone deep over his face—deeper on the 
right side than on the left. With him a very thin woman, in 
black and a tri-colour hat. They are both extremely intel- 
ligent and as tired. They are going to the Café Royal; and 
we hope that they will feel brighter after the soup. 

As the poet, says, ‘‘ Though I’m anything but 
clever, I could write like that for ever.’’ Almost 
everybody could. It is altogether too facile and 
too insignificant. Mrs. Garvin may have seen the 
furrowed man and the thin woman, or she may have in- 
vented them; it does not matter; they mean nothing, 
their going to the Café Royal means nothing, and we do 
not care twopence whether they are brighter after 
the soup or not. That is an extreme instance of being 
too easily satisfied, but there are others in the book, and 
we have lingered over the fault because the best of the 
book is so good and because we hope the next, with 
more severity in its selection, will be even better. 


GODS IN THE MAKING 


Hindu Gods and Heroes. By Lionel D. Barnett. 
Murray. 3s. 6d. net. 


INDUISM is the most difficult of religions to ex- 
pound, partly because the persons of its vast 
pantheon are bewilderingly fluid in character, partly 
because few of the conceptions of the Hindu mind have 
the theological consequences a logician would expect. 
As an instance of the former difficulty we may cite 
Vishnu, who appears in the dim beginning as a vague 
spirit, is next presented as a saviour-god, then becomes 
the mystic saint Narayana, then the warrior of the 
epics, reappearing as the Krishna of erotic pastorals 
amidst enthusiastic women devotees, to rise in the 
purer imagination of his great Maratha and Ramanandi 
votaries to a noble ideal. The latter difficulty has 
perhaps its extremest illustration in the doctrine of the 
Hindu trinity, the Trimurti of Brahma-Vishnu-Shiva, 
the Supreme Being apprehended under creative, pre- 
servative «nd destructive aspects. The doctrine is ac- 
gepted everywhere among Hindus, but its religious 
effect is hard to discern anywhere. In all India there 
are only four temples to Brahma, and the idea of the 
trinity rests inert and unproductive in the Hindu mind. 
It is the merit of Dr. Barnett’s small book that he 
has constantly remembered these difficulties and thereby 
avoided the presentation of Hinduism as solid, definite, 
closely accordant with its prime theories. He has un- 
derstood, though he does not put it so, that Hinduism 
is extraordinarily wasteful, both in the apparently 
superfluous development of certain ideas and in the 
retention through the ages of concepts never 
utilized. The gods of Hinduism have been made over 
and over again, chiefly, we agree with Dr. Barnett in 
thinking, through transference to the divinity of char- 
acteristics of successive eminent devotees, and the 
manufacture is still obscurely and capriciously carried 
on. Of this there is no example more curious and sig- 
nificant than one offered, within recent years, by the 
litle town of Eral, in the Tinnevelly district of Madras, 
where the late Mr. Arunachala Nadar, a kindly Chair- 


man of the Municipal Board, is now worshipped by pil- 
grims as ‘‘ The Chairman God,’’ and has already 
achieved dual divine personality, being also prayed to 
in a capacity to which he was never appointed by the 
Fort St. George Gazette, that of Jagadisa, or ‘‘ Lord 
of the Universe.”’ 


THE ENJOYMENT OF WINE 
A Handbook of Wine. By W. J. Todd. Cape. 


5S. net. 


R. TODD’S little book has some merits as an in- 

troduction to wine, but suffers much from not being 
written to scale. Thus in dealing with Chablis, which 
most consumers in this country regard simply as an 
accompaniment to oysters and accept without anxiety 
about class and precise origin so long as it is of fair 
quality, Mr. Todd thinks it necessary to set out the 
classification in full. Again, and perhaps with better 
reason, he details the first and second growths of Sau- 
ternes. But when he comes to the Burgundies, wines 
of the highest importance, he gives only, in this order 
and without the slightest hint of characteristics, Cham- 
bertin, Clos de Vougeot, Romanée Conti, Nuits St. 
Georges, Nuits Prémeaux, Corton. The novice will 
find such a list utterly useless. He needs not only a 
fuller list but a warning that Chambertin tends towards 
a robustness sometimes difficult to distinguish from 
coarseness, that the exquisite Clos de Vougeot is 
thought by some, with whom we agree, rather a Claret- 
drinker’s ideal of Burgundy than a wine in the central 
tradition of Burgundy, and so forth. The treatment 
of Champagne would have been better if Mr. Todd had 
stressed the desirability of demanding a definitely 
‘* winy ’’ flavour from Champagne and the inadvis- 
ability of severe and protracted icing. 

The hints on the care of wine will be found useful, 
and we are glad to see the benefit of large containing 
vessels mentioned. Bulk, as in the magnum, or “ tap- 
pit hen,’’ or Jeroboam, allows of mysterious beneficial 
developments which either do not take place or need 
much longer time when the wine is in ordinary bottles 
or half-bottles. The table of wines and solids that 
accord contains dubious suggestions, and Mr. Todd 
seems to have forgotten that the roast of an epicure’s 
dinner is always a bird. 


OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


Old Master Drawings. A Handbook for Amateurs 
and Collectors. By Henry Scipio Reitlinger. 
Constable. 36s. net. 


HIS is a somewhat disconcerting book. It sets 

out to be a guide to the collecting of Old Master 
drawings, a full appreciation of which has always 
been regarded as the fine fleur of connoisseurship. Col- 
lectors of old drawings are never likely to be recruited 
in great numbers from amongst the cultivated public 
at large; and what they will require is not a chatty, 
popular handbook, setting forth no end of generalities, 
but a treatise which gives evidence of special know- 
ledge and goes to the bottom of the subject—a book in 
fact such as Dr. Mader has given us a few years ago in 
his remarkable volume, ‘ Die Handzeichnung.’ For all 
the author’s evident enthusiasm for his subject, Mr. 
Reitlinger’s book falls rather awkwardly between two 
classes : for the general reader it is too much concerned 
with matters of limited import, and for the advanced 
student and amateur it is not nearly scholarly enough. 
A selection of some seventy drawings, from the author’s 
own collection, is appended in reproduction to the first 
part of the volume: it includes a few drawings of in- 
terest, but the great majority of them is made up by 
drawings of very indifferent quality, the reproduction of 
which must have entailed expense entirely out of pro- 


portion to the value of the originals. 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GOULD 


Beanstalk. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Collins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Evans: a Cricketo-Detective Story. By Cyril 
Alington. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


The Enchanted April. By the Author of ‘ Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden.’ Macmillan. 
7s. Od. net. 


ATTLE, murder and sudden death, and moving 

accidents by flood and field, should as a rule occur 
in the middle of a novel, or at the end, rather than at 
the beginning. Huge and oppressive calamity is in- 
deed not an unusual thing; it befalls most lives some- 
where on their journey between cradle and grave; but 
the accumulation of catastrophe is not an everyday 
matter, and, if it were, the human race would presum- 
ably not survive. There is a proportion to be observed. 
The most inveterate murderer eats a good many chops, 
and probably distributes a good many kisses among his 
children, for every murder he commits: if there were 
nothing usual, there would be nothing odd. There- 
fore, when Mrs. Dudeney kills three people in a motor 
accident and two more at child-birth within her first 
few pages, we feel that she is setting herself a standard 
which she can scarcely hope to maintain. These depths 
of anguish, like the heights of rapture, are all part of 
experience, and consequently of literature’s subject- 
matter ; but they are not the whole of life. The novelist 
surely should accustom us to a creature’s existence be- 
fore insisting upon its annihilation ; we should then, for 
two reasons, receive a stronger impression; for we 
should know what we had lost, and believe in the los- 
ing. Five of Mrs. Dudeney’s characters are dead be- 
fore they have had time to be alive. 

Of course, they are not important characters. They 
are not there on their own merits. They are mere set- 
ting, background, properties: it is left for the hero and 
heroine to rise on stepping-stones of their dead friends 
to higher things. But—so indistinguishable are ethics 
from esthetics—this is intolerable in fiction for the 
same reason as in fact. Kant said truly, laying down 
the fundamentals of morality, that every individual is 
to be regarded as an end in himself, not as a means to 
somebody else’s ends. That Mrs. Dudeney has an in- 
teresting situation to fashion does but aggravate her 
offence in fashioning it out of material at once so far- 
fetched and so easy to carry. She creates and des- 
troys five people in order that other people may be in- 
fluenced by the destruction; and thus those five are 
merely mechanical. For in art, as in morals, the 
spring of activity lies within the self. 

The girl, whose father, mother and betrothed are 
killed in the accident is rendered, by the shock, incap- 
able of being a mother except in highly exceptional and 
improbable circumstances. The man whose wife dies, 
in giving birth to a child that dies too, is obsessed with 
the desire to be a father. When these two meet, of 
course they fall in love: has not everything been ar- 
ranged, with no expense of coincidence spared, to en- 
sure that particular result? The man’s love is one witli 
his need of children: the woman marries in ignorance 
of the fact that she can probably never have children. 
The years pass, and no children come. Far the best 
thing in the book is the study of the man’s suffering - 
he is convincing and moving: the bucolic traditions, 
the instinct of propagation, the family-feeling, the sense 
of local values, that all go to make him feel his child- 
lessness a disgrace as well as a misfortune, are sympa- 
thetically drawn. But, in the solution of her problem, 
Mrs. Dudeney reverts to the melodramatic and absurd. 

Truth to life is an essential of tragic art, but not of 
comic. Neither, of course, need be true to details and 
superficialities : both must, in a sense, Le true to the 
ultimate reality : but there is this difference—that, when 


we are invited to share griefs, we must be assured that 
those who grieve have some kinship with ourselves 
whereas when we are invited to be amused, any conven. 
tion that is consistent with itself becomes acceptable. 
Charles Lamb put the point to perfection in his excuse 
for the alleged immorality of eighteenth-century 
comedy: ‘‘ The Fainalls and the Mirabels, the Dor. 
mants and the Lady Touchwoods, in their own sphere 
do not offend my moral sense; in fact they do not ap. 
peal to it at all. They seem engaged in their pet 
element. They break through no laws, or conscious 
restraints. They know of none.’’ Lamb’s argument 
was addressed to the moral question; but it applies all 
round. It is not only when people are impossibly heart- 
less that they can be comic: it is also when they are 
impossibly brainless, or impossibly anything else. Im- 
possibility is not an essential condition of comedy; but 
it is the essential condition of many comedies. 

The authors of ‘ The Enchanted April’ and ‘ Mr. 
Evans’ have no concern with what does or could 
happen. They have their own Utopias. Behind the 
fantastic inventions of each lurks, indeed, a *zuth: it js 
true that people are better-tempered when they are 
happy than when they are unhappy : and it is infinitely 
true that cricket is a noble game. But when, in ‘ The 
Enchanted April,’ we see the dirty linen of spoilt and 
narrow and selfish lives being washed clean by the mere 
flow of Italian air, or when, in ‘ Mr- Evans,’ we meet a 
Liverpool merchant who is bamboozled into staying 
away from his office for two days after Bank Holiday 
in order that he may not discover the absence of one of 
his clerks, who is playing in a Test Match—we don’t 
believe it, and it doesn’t matter. The Preface to the 
latter book strikes the right independent note : 


If it is pointed out by Purists that the last Test Match does 
not begin on the August Bank Holiday, I can only reply that in 
the year in question it obviously did. 

It was a happy thought, too, to make the Index to the 
first lines of Wordsworth’s poems supply the chapter- 
mottoes : though 


Why art thou silent? Is thy love a plant. . . .? 


is, standing by itself, as blasphemous as it is funny. 
The details of this high-spirited and ridiculous story 
must not be revealed: they are ingenious, if somewhat 
too thin for their length. Cricket-lovers will need no 
more than to be told that the hero takes three 
Australian wickets in the first innings and seven for 
thirty-four in the second. His batting is of a different 
order, and causes even admiring newspapers to speak 
of his ‘‘ rustic methods.”’ 


He lifted the first ball—a very fast one—of his second innings 
high over the head of what in our grandfathers’ time would 
have been long-stop. 


Well, I don’t believe that either. 

As for the author of ‘ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,’ we expect from her a tang, an acerbity, which 
in ‘ The Enchanted April’ she does not provide. Her 
bitterest books are her funniest: this one is nowhere 
bitter, and in only a few places funny. But it is charm- 
ing throughout. It takes the disgruntled, the socially 
or emotionally starved or surfeited, and plumps them 
down in a divine Italian castle for the month of April. 
They are a mixed lot, and there is no sentimental spar- 
ing of their little follies and meannesses. But folly 
proves to be wisdom, and meanness disappears. The 
narrow minds are broadened, the pompous and preten- 
tious spirits are made human—and all because of April 
and Italy ! 

No holiday could have quite such consequences 
and, if it could, they would not last. But no matter. 


We are not to take this delicate and dreamy picture 
for a report of fact. It gives us a world conventionalized 
by magic rules, cut off from dissonant realities both in 
space and in time, bounded by the months of March 
and May, and hung above the blue Mediterranean. 
We have all dreamt of such perfect holidays, and here 
we.can read of one. It is a pure pleasure. 
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FISHER-UNWIN BOOKS 


Blasco Ibanez 


Author of ‘*‘ The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse ”’ 


THE ENEMIES 
OF WOMEN “°° 


A realistic story of Continental Society life. Also a new 
novel just ready. 


THE 
MAYFLOWER 


By BLASCO IBANEZ. 6s. net. 


“The Mayflower ”’ is a vivid, gripping, elemental story of 
the triumphs and disasters of Valencian fisher folk. 


WHAT THE JUDGE THOUGHT 


By His Honour JUDGE EDWARD ABBOTT PARRY. 
Cloth, 21s. net. (Second Impression), 


“It would be difficult to praise this book too highly, for it is 
compact of values and through it all—and it is a mixture of bio- 
graphies, anecdotes, expositions, and criticisms—there flows a current 
of shrewd common sense directed against the follies and obfuscations of 
the Law, past and present."'"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Judge Parry covers a wide range, mingling philosophy, dry humour, 
common sense and ardour in the matter of legal reform. . . . It 
contains appreciations of such lawyers as Abraham Lincoln, Daniel 
O'Connell, Mr. Justice Moule, and Rufus Choate, which are rich in 
anecdote.""— Westminster Gacsette. 


Christmas 
Books 


ROSSETTI & his Circle. 
23 Cartoons by { Max Beer- 
bohm. Cr. 4to. 25s. 


RIGHT ROYAL. By John 
Masefield. A new edition, 
illustrated in colour, and black 
and white by { Cecil Aldin. 
Cr. 4to, 15s. Edition de 
Luxe, £3 3S. 


TheVELVETEEN RABBIT. 
A tale for children by Margery 
Williams. Illustrated in 
colour by{ William Nicholson, 
Cr. 4to. 7s. 6d. 


KNOLE & the Sackvilles. By 
{ V. Sackville-West. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Large demy 
8vo. 25s. 


On a CHINESE SCREEN. 
By 9 W. Somerset Maugham. 
Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The Life and Letters of 
Adventures: Social and Literary WALTER H. PAGE. 
. By DOUGLAS AINSLIE. Illustrated. 21s. net. Large demy 8vo. 2 vols. 36s. 
r. “ A pleasantly indiscreet, alert and vivacious record—as true 
a story of adventure as the most adventurous spirit could The Letters of Lord and Lady 
desire.”"—Daily Telegraph. WOLSELEY. Edited by{ Sir 
vas eorgeArthur. Demy 8vo. 25s. 
Political England: Georg 
4“ A Chronicle of the 19th Century. Told to Miss Margot STERNE’S ELIZA: With 
her eters writen between 
‘ ir 
ho Algernon West’s papers after his death. It is a chronicle 1757 & 1774- By Arnold 
ee of the principal events of the century up to 1880, diversi- Wright & W. L. Sclater. 
or fied with personal reminiscences. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ak A Lady’s Maid in Downing Street SELECTED POEMS. By 
By AUGUSTE SCHLUTER. With a foreword by Sir {John Masefield. Mr. Mase- 
- Basil Thomson and Illustrated. Cloth, 7/6 net. field has himself chosen these 
uld . poems. Cloth, 6s.; leather 
Poems About Birds 
raligige Middle Ages to the Present Day. Chosen and 
ited, with an Introduction and Notes, by H. J. imi iti - 
an MASSINGHAM, and a Preface by J. C. Squire. ’ Also a Limited Edition, con 
ich Cloth, 10/6 net a new 
jer ereus, never ore pu 
ere smene the Head-Hunters of lished. Large Cr. 8vo. 3is. 
ormosa 
wil By JANET B, M. McGOVERN. With a foreword by D ere. Se Oe 
. M. . With a forew 
iL Marrett. Illustrated, Cloth, 15/. net. Indian Lyrics of { Laurence 
sia “Mrs. McGovern is to be congratulated on her courage, Hope. Chosen by her son. 
ally her resourcefulness, and tolerance.’’—New Statesman, Cloth, 5s.; leather, 7S. 6d. 
The ii. The JUST STEWARD. 
o epee The new novel by the author 
3y W. B. YEATS. Second Edition. With a Photogravure ” - 
Frontispiece. Cloth, 10/6 net. (Ninth Impression.) of “The Dop Doctor.”’ 7s. 6d. 
ces “Love songs, fairy themes, moods of meditation, scenes of legenda 
ter. - . . is it possible that they should become so infinitely 
na Write for the Christmas List. 
“ hands they do so become. Mr. Yeats has given us a new thrill of 
ized delight, a new experience of beauty.”—Daily Chronicle. Wm. HEINEMANN R 
th in 
arch T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, 
“ isop’s Fables.” W.C.2. 
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Authors and Publishers 


A MISCELLANY 


ITERARY agents are a curious class. There 

are, of course, two kind of literary agent 

—the reputable and what I must call the 
disreputable. Of the second nothing need be 
said; but even the reputable and_ established 
agents often display strangely unbusinesslike habits. I 
have seen, for instance, in a drawer in the office of the 
SaturDAY Review, a large heap of manuscripts, some 
of which have lain there for months, and a few for 
years, and all of which bear the label of one or other 
of the literary agents. These manuscripts were sub- 
mitted to the Editor without stamps or envelopes for 
their return. Some of them are labelled ‘‘To be called 
for,” but these never have been called for, in spite of 
reminders from the Editor. | Meanwhile, the unfor- 
tunate client whose work lies mouldering in a drawer 
presumably imagines it to be the subject of constant 
effort on the part of his faithful agent. It is not a 
happy matter for contemplation, and it is all the more 
astonishing because many of the best-known writers of 
the day place their work through the hands of an 
agent, and are, presumably, well served. 


Mr. Marsh’s fifth selection of the work of 
contemporary poets (Georgian Poetry, 1820-22: 
The Poetry Bookshop, 6s. net) does not, in my 
opinion, cover a wide enough field. The object 
of the idea when it took form in the publica- 
tion of the first volume was, unless I am mis- 
taken, to help not only the public to a better apprecia- 
tion of the work of new and little-known poets, but 
also to help these poets themselves in their claims to 
recognition. Now many—most—of the poets repre- 
sented in Mr. Marsh’s fifth volume are well-established 
both in their own and in the public’s regard, and 
it would, to my mind, have been useful as well as 
generous to the host of still younger poets who have 
not yet reached the secure eminence of their brothers, 
to have included more than seven of them, even though 
it had to be at the expense of some of the twenty-one 
elder brethren. 


Not that I am not glad to see names like W. H. 
Davies, Walter de la Mare, J. C. Squire, or John Drink- 
water. Their work is always a delight, and the 
selections here given from their writings—and, indeed, 
all the selections—are quite admirably chosen. But 
what, for example, of the claims of Messrs. Edgell 
Rickword, Louis Golding, Edward Davison? ‘And 
could no corner be found for that poet who, though 
his star is bright, has strangely not yet swum into the 
ken of many who scan the literary firmament ?—I mean 
Mr. F. V. Branford. Which raises the reflection— 
not apt in this particular instance, but often—that 
perhaps critics spend too much time on the work of 
dissection with their eye to the microscope, when it 
might be more profitably employed scanning the 
heavens through a telescope. 


Publishers seem to me to be making great strides in 
their publicity methods. Few of them have much to 
learn now in the way of lay-out, type and so on, in their 
advertisements: the old bad days of long, over- 
crowded, undistinguished lists are passing. I have 
lately noticed some extremely effective and beautiful 
announcements by publishing firms in the Press which 
show a great advance both in form and manner on the 
old methods. I suppose Mr. Grant Richards may be 
termed the pioneer in this matter, for his weekly ad- 
vertisement causerie in a contemporary is famous. Mr. 
Herbert Jenkins, too, is nothing if not enterprising. 


Now Messrs. Duckworth have hit upon a (to 

and happy idea, and Mr. Basil Seanens a 
me, and doubtless many other Saturpay readers, a 
week or two back by a charmingly illustrated announce. 
ment of children’s books. And Mr. Jonathan Cape— 
think of it!—actually advertised his wares on an 
electric sky-sign. All of which must help forward the 
book trade considerably. 


I have been reading a little book called The Way- 
farer, Leaves from a Wanderer’s Log, by James Ed- 
ward Ward (Macmillan Company of Canada, 8s. 64 
net). It rather resembles in matter the work of 
Michael Fairless, The Roadmender, and has much of 
that book’s quiet beauty and deep religious feeling. At 
times its language is beautiful, but Mr. Ward has an 
odd pseudo-poetic habit of expression that sometimes 
spoils his passages. A wide understanding and a full 
knowledge of nature inform his simple pages; his is 
the story of a cripple who lives alone and has behind 
him a great love unfulfilled. I can imagine that this 
little book would delight very many people were they 
to receive it as a Christmas gift. It is like a cool 
refuge from the burden and heat of the day, a quiet 
resting place from the noise and thronging of the busi- 
ness of life. 


A curious point is brought to mind by the sale at 
Hodgson’s last week, among the Cassiobury Park 
books, of one of the very few known copies of James 
Rosier’s A True Relation of the most prosperous 
voyage made this present yeere 1605, by Captaine 
George Waymouth, in the Discouery of the land of 
Virginia: Where he discouered 60 miles up a most 
excellent River; together with a most fertile land. 
This very scarce little tract, of only twenty leaves, 
fetched £1,060. But the special point referred to 
above is—what was Waymouth’s ‘ most excellent 
River ’’? The explorers were desperately afraid of the 
fruits of their discovery being stolen from them by 
some ‘‘ forrein Nation,’’ and Rosier was purposely 
indefinite in the description of the position of the river 
up which Waymouth travelled in a small boat. So 
that students to-day are still disputing as to whether 
the stream was the Penobscot, St. George’s River, or 
the Kennebec. It is also interesting to recall that 
Waymouth brought back with him to England five 
Indians, three, at least, of whom learnt English, and 
by their tales of America fired the imagination of the 
famous Sir Ferdinando Gorges ‘“‘ the father of English 
colonisation in America.’’ 


No period of human history attracts me more than 
the Middle Ages, and the fine flower of this history is, 
for the most part, the story of the activities of the 
men and the states which built up France. The new 
volume of The National History of France (The Middle 
Ages),by Fr. Funck-Brentano, which has just reached 
me, is a very sound translation by Mrs. O’Neill (Heine- 
mann, 12s. 6d. net) and tells this story in a scholarly 
and interesting way. The story runs from Louis le Gros 
to Louis Onze: two makers of France, alike in their 
mission—to restore order in the land—and unlike in 
their methods. It is curious to reflect on the import- 
ance of the Louis in this period. Louis le Jeune, whose 
divorce made the fortune of the Plantagenet family 
and indirectly led to the long wars of France and Eng- 
land, was ‘‘a sair saint for the crown.” Saint Louis 
whose nobility and human kindness made him the 
arbiter of Europe in his life-time, is the hero of his 
fatherland as long as history remains. It is a fascinat- 
ing volume. 

LIBRARIAN 
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IMPORTANT. BOOKS FROM 
MR. JOHN MURRAY’S LIST 
FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF VICTORIAN LIFE. 


By the Dowager Countess of Jersey, C.B.E. “‘ Charming 
travel pictures, soaked in sunlight and meditative joie-de- 
vivre.”’—Morning Post. Illustrated. 2nd Impress. 18s. net. 


THE RT. HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST. 


The Private Diaries of. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. 
inexhaustible treasure.”-—Daily Chronicle. With Por- 
trait. 2nd Edition. 18s. net. 


OLD DIPLOMACY & NEW, 1876-1922. 
From Salisbury to Lloyd-George. By A. L. Kennedy, M.C. 
With an Introduction by Sir Valentine Chirol. Maps and 
Illustrations. 2nd Edition. 18s. net. 


BELIEF IN CHRIST. 
By Charles Gore, D.D. The continuation of Belief in God 
and the second volume in The Reconstruction of Belief. 
‘“‘ Candid, lucid and based upon a fine scholarship.’’—Sunday 


Times. 7s. 6d. net. 
MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND. 
By the Viscountess Cave. With Illustrations. 16s. net. 


WHERE THE TWAIN MEET. 


By Mary Gaunt. The story of Jamaica, Britain’s first tro- 


pical colony and its development. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
MY MOORLAND PATIENTS. 
By R. W. S. Bishop. 2nd Impression. 12s. net. 


SIR A. CONAN DOYLE’S POEMS. 


Collected Edition. ‘‘ Full of keen zest in action, of humour 
and high spirits.” —Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


HINDU GODS AND HEROES. 


Studies in the History of the Religion of India. By Lionel D. 
Barnett, M.A., Litt.D. Wisdom of the East Series. 3s. 6d. net 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE 


By R. E. Protheroe (Lord Ernle). ‘‘ A rich store of plea- 


sure.”’—Daily Telegraph. 2s. 6d. net. 
: By A. C. BENSON. 
THE REED OF PAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 6s. net and 2s. 6d. net. 
THE THREAD OF GOLD. 6s. net and 2s. 6d. net. 
By ERNEST WEEKLEY. 
THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. 6s. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF NAMES. 6s. net. 
SURNAMZS. 6s. net. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH, 42 2s. net. 
By W. CHARLES LOOSMORE. 
NERVES AND THE MAN. 6s. net. 
THE GAIN OF PERSONALITY. 6s. net. 
By R. W. MACKENNA. 
THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH. 6s. net. 
THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE. 6s. net. 
THROUGH A TENT DOOR. 8s. net. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION. Many of these Novels 
have been unobtainable for some time. Mr. Murray has now 
reprinted this edition. In 21 Vols. On thin paper. With an 
Introduction in the first vol. by Mr. Weyman. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net; leather, 5s. net. Cloth case to contain the 21 vols., 5s. net. 

Write for list of titles. 


OUTSTANDING NEW 7/6 net NOVELS 
OVINGTON’S BANK. By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


REALLY ROMANTIC AGE. _L. ALLEN HARKER. 
D.E.Q. By LORD GORELL. 
FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER. BR. W. MACKENNA. 
HORNETS NEST. By ANDREW SOUTAR. 


THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP. 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


TALES 3% OWN COUNTRY. By VIOLET JACOB. 
THE WOUNDED NAME. By D. K. BROSTER. 
ONE MAN IN HIS TIME. By ELLEN GLASGOW. 
THE FLEDGLINGS. By MARGARET BURNE. 
THE VEHEMENT FLAME. By MARGARET DELAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., London, W.1 


Oxford Books 


The Second Person Singular, and other 


Essays. By ALICE MEYNELL. 8vo. 6/- net. Papers 
chosen from those of Mrs. Meynell’s literary essays that have not 
yet been re-printed in book form. 


Extemporary Essays. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Foolscap 8vo. 6/6 net. 


The Poetical Works of Leigh Hunt. Editea 
by H. S. MILFORD. With a photogravure portrait. Extra 
Crown 8vo., 7/- net. On Oxford India Paper, 7/6 net; and in 
the beautiful Oxford leather bindings at various prices 
[Oxford Poets. 
he Times Literary Supplement :—‘ Mr. H. S. Milford has 
done all that either young Leigh Hunt or old Leigh Hunt might 
desire to give their poems a hearing with posterity. The series 
known as ‘ The Oxford Poets’ has set its own standard; and 
Leigh Hunt appears among the brethren—some greater than him- 
self, one or two as Moore, Southey, Campbell, not so—as perfectly 
equipped as the others have been. The edition is full measure 
pressed down and running over.” 


Proserpine and Midas. two unpublished Mytho 
logical Dramas by MARY SHELLEY. Edited with Inortduction 
by A. KOSZUL. Foolscap 8vo. 3/6 net. 
[Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry. 
Hitherto unpublished, these dramas were written, probably, in 
1820. They afford an early indication of the revival fn the Sant 
of Romanticism, and the old love of classical myths and classical 
beauty. : Some of Shelley’s best-known lyrics are introduced into 
his wife 's plays, and can now be read restored to the surroundings 
for which the poet intended them. 


A. Fardel of Epigrams. By F. Pp. BARNARD. 8vo. 


It contains a collection of translation made from the Greek, 
Latin, and French Medieval Epigrammatists. 


Annotations. By SUSAN MILES. 8vo. 4/6 net. 

‘* After thirty one merely annotates, and the book’s called Life.” 
Susan Miles’s ‘ Annotations ’ are for the most part in vers libre, 
and on things heard and seen in London. 


Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the 


Renaissance, particularly in Lngiand. By 
JOAN EVANS. 8vo. 16/- net. 


Ireland, From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
ROBERT DUNLOP. Extra Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 
[Histories of the Nations. 
‘“* Fortunately, I have no theory to serve. Every history must 
bear a personal tinge, and all that can reasonably be demanded 
from an historian is that he should make himself as fully ac- 
quainted as possible with the facts and that he should be scrupu- 
lously honest in his use of them. I have endeavoured to satisfy 
both these canons.’’—From the Preface. 


Modern Finance. By EMILE BURNS. Second edi- 
tion, revised. Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. [World of To-day Series. 


French Parties and Politics. By ROGER H. 
SOLTAU. Crown 8vo. 2/6 net. [World of To-day Series. 


The Political System of British India. with 
special reference to the recent constitutional changes. By E. A. 
HORNE, 8vo. 10/6 net. ; 

Designed on the one hand to serve as a general introduction to 
the subject, and on the other to supplement such standard text- 
books as Ilbert’s Government of India and Strachey’s India. 


The Partition and Colonization of Africa. 
By Sir CHARLES LUCAS, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Contains chapters on Africa in ancient times; from ancient 
times to the nineteenth century; the slave trade, missionaries and 
explorers; the scramble for Africa in 1884-91, and 1891-1914; 
North Africa; South Africa ; West and East Africa; the late cam- 
paigns in Africa; the results of the War on the map of Africa; 
African problems; appendixes on the tenure of the Empire; the 
meaning of Protectorate, capitulations and ex-territorial privileges, 
Mandates ; and notes on books. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Humphrey Milford London, E.C, 4 
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Competitions 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 
For the Acrostic and Chess Competitions there are weekly 
prizes :—In each case a Book (selected by the competitor) re- 
viewed in that issue of the SaTuRDAY Review in which the 
problem was set, 


RULES, 

1.—tThe price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page in our first issue of each month. 

2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Award of Prizes.—When solutions are equally correct, or 
of equal merit, the result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book whem sending solutions, which must reach 
us mot later than the Friday following publication in the case 
of Acrostics, and the Tuesday following publication in the case 
of Chess. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 
Resu_ts OF COMPETITION V. 


1. Prose. A prize of three guineas was offered for the best 
‘ Excerpt from a dialogue @etween Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw and Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox,’ the excerpt not to 
exceed 600 words. 


We expected our competitors to allow Mrs. Wheeler Wilcox to 
lard the lean earth much more generously as she walked along, 
with the unction of her philosophy. Mr. J. Kilmeny Keith had 
the gist of the idea in him when he allowed Mrs, Wilcox to quote 
“earnestly ’’—in the course of a solemn discussion upon the 
ethic of the halfpenny bun—‘‘I have always held that the man 
who’s worth while is the man who can smile though everything 
goes dead wrong.’’ We discover, however, a certain lack of 
verisimilitude in this theme of argument. Mrs. Wilcox would 
not have wasted so many honeyed sentiments on a subject incap- 
able of articulation in Capital Letters. Moreover, we must ex- 
press our disapproval of Mr. Keith’s repeated reference to the 
gifted lady, tout court, as *‘ Ella.’’ Not in this manner was the 
Pythian spoken of in Delphi, nor shall we for our part sanction 
this irreverence towards the priestess who controls a continent’s 
heart-beats. Both Mr. Triney and ‘‘ Constant Competitor ”’ 
allowed themselves such liberty of language concerning her that 
the publication of their sentiments would seriously imperil the 
Anglo-American entente. ‘* Velox ’’ showed considerable in- 
genuity in the invention of typical Wilcox quatrains, or are we 
to consider them the effervescences of her girlhood condemned to 
an ironic resuscitation ? 

The setting of Mr. Douglas Hubble’s dialogue was highly effec- 
tive and nothing could be more natural than Mr. Shaw’s inter- 
ruption as the ectoplastic shade of Mrs. Wilcox appeared in his 
garden suburb drawing-room. ‘‘ Dear people, I was the Greatest 
Poetess of the Twentieth Century and the champion of the New 
Thought.’’? Whereupon Mr. Shaw (determined to assert himself 
at once): ‘‘ You fraud, Vernon Lee still lives !’’ We quote with 
commendation the following excerpt from his excerpt :— 


Mrs. Wilcox (ignoring the interruption) : And I received permis- 
sion to revisit the earth to meet the Greatest Living Play- 
wright— 

Mr. Shaw (mollified): Ah 

Mrs, Wilcox: And he has not come. 
T. Pethenkoper was to be here to night. 
As for me, I endeavoured to exalt the 
Womanly Woman. 

Mr. Shaw: My dear lady, I killed both fifteen years ago. 


It was reassuring to find a number of ladies and gentlemen— 
as far as we could see, of indisputably British antecedents and 
environment—who were aware of the great part played by the 
writings of Mrs. Wilcox in the political and social sympathies 
of the two great Atlantic powers. We express our gratitude for 
the fervent public spirit displayed by Miss V. Howard, “ Lili- 
put,’”’ and more especially to ‘‘ Itur ad Astra,’’ who discovered 
consummate in Mr. Shaw all that was merely tentative in 
Robespierre and Lenin, The attitude of the Middle Party is 
expressed admirably by ‘‘ Calvus ’’ through the lips of the illus- 
trious poetess ! 

**'You see, you can hold your own in paradox with men of 
equal mental activity with yourself; but when your delightful 
sophistries are brought on to the plain battle-ground of common 
sense, I claim to be your match. And I humbly contend that 
my ‘ Poems of Optimism,’ of which you have never heard, have 
done more to help mankind than your clever sneers at human 
nature. Of course, so far as circulation goes, I own I have an 
advantage, because, not being a Socialist, I don’t charge so much 
for my books.” 

A hefty thrust, this last. It is refreshing in this degenerating 
age to meet such impeccable right-mindedness. Mr. H. J. Slater 
would have been in close running for the prize if he had not so 


I was advised that Cyrus 
(Later.) 
Home and the 


closely studied his model and exceeded all our inhibit; 

like particularly his parody of the passivity of a pe gel - 
his confinement of the action to the crossing and uncrodsiny ; 
Mr. Shaw’s leg. We hardly expected, of course, Mr She . 
own brilliance of dialogue, but Mr. Slater has perhaps too avr’ 
scientiously reproduced Mr. Shaw’s faults and eliminated his 
was displayed by the contributions of 

iss Lavask and ‘* Constantine,’’? but our prize j 
Mr. R. Ottley. 


THE WINNING DIALOGUE 


[Stage setting and directions, lest they should take more Space 

than the dialogue, may be inferred from it.] 

Mr. G, B, Shaw: Just twelve. Let’s see; if my character is to 
go to bed early, I’d better settle to work ; if I’m supposed to 
keep late hours, I’d better be off. How ill this—I mean the 
light’s very poor; used up on the election results, Probably 
They want it. Well, we'll take ‘ Poems of Experience,’ sok 
get to bed. Er—who’s that? Oh, I see, Mrs. Wilcox, in her 
habit as—I hope that chair’s comfortable? 

Mrs, E, W, Wilcox: Quite, thanks. But don’t let me keep you 


up. 

S.: Not at all: delighted. Can I offer you some. . . 
was nearly forgetting; perhaps you don’t. . . .? 

W.: Thank you, no; | don’t require anything. Your pardon 
though, for keeping you up. ; 

S.:On the contrary, 1 must apologize for—unwittingly—disturb- 
ing your well-earned rest. I ought, I suppose, to treat you 
with added deference. 

W.: Why, Mr. Shaw? 

S.: Why, because you’ve— 

W.: Ah, yes; the difference that makes is, that now I know more 
than any living person; consequently, more than you. And 
you don’t like people knowing more than you do. 

S.: I shouldn’t ; but they don’t. Frankly, I doubt if you do. 

W.: You would, 1 suppose. You’d doubt your own existence, if 
it suited your twist of logic. 

S.: 1 don’t think so; but I might doubt yours. However, I don’t 
wish to be churlish. No doubt you came to give me some 
useful advice. 


But I 


W.: Hardly that; a few home truths, perhaps; and likely you’d 
wish to offer me some in return. 

S.: Well, it’s a chance that doesn’t come every evening. Will 
you begin, or shall I? 

W.: Oh, let us take the hour as it comes. Fact is, Mr. Shaw, 
you’ve made the mistake that the few English— 

S.: Irish, if you please. 


W.: British, then—(S.: Ugh!)}—who are real sharp do make. 
You’ve fired off wit till the public lost sight of any sense you 
talked, odd moments. They can’t taste what’s sweet and 
what’s savoury in your dishes. 

S.:What does that matter? They swallow it all, they admire, 
and they pay—fairly well. 

W.:Yes! as a cult for the few, as a side-show for the many. 
But they don’t take anything as you mean it— 

S.: How do you know I mean it? 

W.: I was saying, as you mean it to be taken. Now, when I 

say Passion, the public takes it as Passion. Consequently, 
my cult is larger than yours ; much larger ; and still growing. 

: Naturally ; your work is cast, mine is wrought. 

: I hardly take you; there’s not much cast iron about my 

poems. 

: Not even the metre ;-but I didn’t specify the metal. Though, 

unless iron enters the soul, there’s not much poetry. 

: How true! That’s why you write prose, I imagine. Or has 

the iron—? 

: I’m a prose poet ; the highest form of literature. 

: And a contradiction of terms, wouldn’t you say? 

: Of course it is, and that’s why I say it. 

.: Exactly. Well, Mr. Shaw, believe me, if you hadn’t been 
born so clever—English clever, I mean—you’d have, maybe, 
been wiser. After all, it’s something to be a best seller in 
poetry. 

S.: Something in that, perhaps. 

W.: A good deal in it, trust me. 


xs 


2. Verse. A prize of Three Guineas was offered for the best 
Ode to Journalism.” 
Perhaps it is not too late to suggest to a consistent section 
of our contributors that the specification of a verse-form in the 
terms of our competition implies their employment of that verse- 
form. A Manual of Prosody would form an interesting addition 
to their library. It would convince ‘* Bruce” that a sonnet 1s 
not an ode, even if its capital letters and its enumeration of 
abstract qualities are thick as winter berries. Miss Weston 
would find the employment of quatrains in the manner of Dr. 
Watts’s hymns an unpromising medium for an ode. We with- 
hold comment on the series of limericks submitted by Mrs. 
Farquhar. Mr. Burton would find interesting variants for his 
scansion of the Greek mythology : 
My fancy films unnumber’d bees, 
Inspired by Pallas and Hermes. 
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Macmillan’s List 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


REMINISCENCES 


By LADY BATTERSEA. With Illustrations. 8vo. 2ls. 


Country Life :—** Lady Battersea has written the best ra of 
reminiscences which we have read for a long time.’ 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


A SCRAP BOOK 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Royal 16mo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Queen :—‘‘ Those who remember George Saintsbury’s ‘ Notes 
from a Cellar Book’ will hasten to add. the ‘ Notes from a Scrap 
Book’ to their collections, as exactly the right kind of gift book, 
which is the book we give to ourselves and zealously guard from the 


borrower.” 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE GOLDEN BOUGH: A stuay in magic 
and Religion 
By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, F.R.S., F.B.A. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Sooving. Standard :—‘*‘ Sir James Frazer has laid all students under 
a deep o nonee by his issue of a single-volume summary of his great 
work, ‘ The Iden Bough,’ truly one of the most remarkable and 
most ma...5... books of modern times.”’ 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


UNIFORM EDITION. 22 Vols. 7s. 6d. net 
POCKET EDITION. 23 Vols. Limp leather, 4 aa net. Blue 
cloth, 6s. net per vol. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


Mr. EVANS: A Cricketo-Detective Story 


By ALINGTON, Author of “ Strained Relations.” Crown 
8vo. 


The Daily Telegraph :—“ A real rival in popularity to ‘ Strained 
Relations.’ Which is to 7, that it will be read to the accompani- 
ment of frequent and satisfying chuckles, and take its place in that 
select band of volumes which it will be a pleasure to open again. .. . 
A very jolly book. Mr. Alington’s sense of fun never fails in its 


quality.” 
THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE POOR MAN 
By STELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Spectator.—‘ Miss Benson has written the novel no one could 
have anticipated, much less hoped for, even with her former admir- 
able work in mind.” 


PART III. JUST PUBLISHED. 


OUR HELLENIC HERITAGE 


~ H. 2 vols. With Maps and Illustrations. 

Part THE GREAT EPICS. 3s. 6d. Part II. : 
THE. ‘STRUGGLE “WITH PERSIA. 3s. 6d. Vol. II., PART 
Ill.: ATHENS: HER SPLENDOUR AND HER FALL. 4s. 6d. 


CHILE: TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


L. E. ELLIOTT, Author of “ et deed and To-morrow.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 24s. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 


These Children need Happiness 


—Will you help to give it? 


OVER 26,000 ALREADY RESCUED. 
NEARLY 4,200 NOW IN THE HOMES. 
Christmas Gifts for Food and Clothing Earnestly 

Solicited by the 


Donations 
W. M.A Town Hail, Kenmagton Road 
Cheques ete crossed Barciays and payable Wasls and Strays.” 


J.M. DENT &SONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


COLLECTED WORKS of 


W. H. HUDSON 


Edition limited to 750 Sets only for ~ (24 Vols.) 
Twenty-four Guineas the 
ARE NOW READY Age 
8-page Prospectus sent post free on 


THE OLD COUNTRY 


A book of the Love and Praise of England. Edited by 
ERNEST RHYS. Colour Illustrated by eminent 
Artists. 4s. 6d. net. 


IN LOTUS LAND: JAPAN 


By HERBERT C. PONTING. With 8 full-page Col- 
oured Plates and 80 in Monochrome. 18s, net. 

““'We know of no more beautiful volume on Japan 
than this, certainly none in which such splendid use 
has been made of the camera. . . . Mr. Ponting 
has given us a work over which we feel disposed to 
linger with delight; he has, we feel, succeeded as 
nearly, perhaps, as a writer can in imparting some- 
thing of the almost incommunicable charm of what he 
describes as ‘ a paradise on earth.’ ""—Daily Telegraph. 


GARDEN COLOUR 


Containing: SPRING, by Mrs. C. W. EARLE; 

SUMMER, by E. V. B.; AUTUMN, by ROSE 

KINGSLEY; WINTER, by Hon. VICARY GIBBS; 

as well as Notes and 48 Coloured Plates by MAR- 

GARET WATERFIELD. Cloth. 18s. net. 
‘* A sumptuous gift-book that will delight any garden 

Its theme is beauty and colour.’’— 
ady. 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO 


SIR HENRY NEWBOLT'S 


AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY 
Second Impression. 10/6 net. 

PART II. NOTES AND INDICES. 2s. net. 

This New Annotated Index has been compiled 
by Sir Henry Newbolt. It contains critical and 
appreciative notes on the authors and their 
works, and will make his anthology of increased 
value. 


By PROF. EMILE LEGOUIS 


TH 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH and ANNETTE 
VALLON. 5s. net. 

This volume tells the full story of Wordsworth’s re- 
lationship with a young French lady, Annette Vallon. 
The appendices contain important and hitherto unpub- 
lished 


HE GOLDEN BOOK O 


MODERN ENGLISH POETRY (1870-1900) 


“The author has produced a wreath which in form 
and colour and perfume should give abiding pleasure 


and revivement.’’—Scotsman, 
A BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By C. G. D. ROBERTS 


Wisdom of the Wilderness. Large Crown §8vo. 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 

This book reveals Mr. Roberts’ intimate knowledge 
of the life of the West, and his power of graphic 


description. 


MODERN ENGLISH ESSAYS, 1870-1920 
(5 Vols.) 


Edited by ERNEST RHYS. Cloth. 3s. per vol. 
A feast of good reading.”"—Scotsman. 
* An astonishing rich treasury of the best literature 


our generation.” —Daily Chronicle. 
COLLECTED ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES « OF 


RUGUSTINE BIRRELL 


3Vels. 31s. 6d. net the set (cleth) 

“* We can open the volumes anywhere in the 
certainty of coming on some opinion to interest, 
some fact to enlighten, or some phrase to 
'—Daily News. 


10, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 
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He would have found his opening a little too mild and reflective 
for the austere exigencies of the ode: 


Whence come these flowing streams of news 
These Facts and Fancies, divers views 


As we have seen, they proceed from a hive along a channel of 
mixed metaphor. Both he and Miss Weston have the most re- 
assuring reverence for the prospects of Journalism. What can 
be more consoling than to learn from Miss Weston that 


Thus a great weapon will be forged 
’Gainst evil and social strife, 

And a barrier firm and sure 
When fool’s strategies are rife. 


But we are not left long in this Journalists’ Paradise. ‘* Mark 
Petrie’ must have suffered from misprint severely—or is it 
merely an abstract loathing? : 


The cancer of language, 
Befouling our well of melodious prose, 
Journalese is the foggage 
That chokes the fair field flower and ruins the rose. 


The tempestuousness of his anger allows him to condone the 
rhyming of ‘“‘ language’? and ‘“ foggage.’’ We should be in- 
terested to study his well of melodious prose. Both ‘“‘ A Muse ”’ 
and ‘* Arrow ”’ take the matter of their form, we are glad to 
observe, with extreme seriousness. ‘‘ A Muse ” goes back to 
Collins, and ‘* Arrow ’’ by way of Gray to Pinder’s self, the fount 
of the world’s odes. But we cannot disentangle the riddle ‘‘ A 
Muse ” offers us in her concluding verse : 


Hail, Jesting God! We Muses shake with mirth 
When mortals are misled, 

For to most who grasp thy prize, 
Thou offerest instead 
The Day-Book of a clerk! 


Prize? Day-book? Clerk? Our prize is awarded to ‘‘ Puck,’’ 
who, unlike ‘‘ Arrow’? and several other technically skilled 
competitors, does not avoid a certain suffusion of poetic quality. 


THE WINNING ODE 


We brought the incense of our youth, 
The gold of our desire, 

The lust for beauty and for truth 
That burned us like a fire, 

All that was splendid and divine 

We laid an offering at your shrine, 
Nor spared a thought to count the cost, 
We gave to you our lives in fee, 

We gave our souls, our liberty, 

And held the world well lost. 


Hungry and thirsty, down-at-heel 

Derided by the mob, 

Bound prisoners to your chariot wheel 
Because it was Our Job, 

Scourged by the failure to fulfil 

The vision that you gave us, still 

Before us like a flame it ran, 

Fools were we, Knights of May-Come-True, 
A ragged band who fought for you— 

The Inky-Fingered Clan. 


You dragged our visions in the mud, 
You laid our glory low, 

But there was something in our blood, 
That would not let you go. 

We hung the city walls with dreams 
And here and there a rainbow gleams 
To shew the splendid paths we knew, 
We paved the dreary streets with song, 
And still we go, austere and strong, 
Because we toil for you. 


Puck 
CHESS 
GAME No. 7. 
Evans GamBit. 
White : BLACK : 14. R— Bl P — B3 
Anderssen. Zukertort. 15. K — R1 B — B2 
1. P— K4 P — K4 16. OQ — Q2 R — Ktl 
2. Kt —KB3 Kt — QB3 17. Kt — Kt3 P — Kt4 
3. B— B4 B — B4 1s. Kt — B5 P — Kt5 
4. P—QKt4 Bx Kt P 19. R—K Ktl B— Kt3 
5. P—QB3 B— B4 20. P — Kt4 Kt — K4 
6. Castles P — O3 21. Bx Kt QP x B 
7 P—Q4 Px P 22. R — Kt3 R — B2 
tx B — Kt3 23. P — Kt5 B x Kt 
9. P— QO5 Kt — R4 24. Px B ox ? 
10. B— Kt2 Kt — K2 Ss. Px P R — Q1 (a) 
11. B— Q3 Castles 26. OR — K Ktl K — RI (b) 
12. Kt — B3 Kt — Kt3 7. Px P ch K — Ktl 
13. Kt —K2 P— QB4 28. Q — R6 Q — Q3 


How does White win? 
(a) If Black plays 25 R x P, or 
(b) 26 Q x B, what replies would White make? 
For the best answer to these questions the usual Weekly Book 
Prize is offered. 


Solution of Game No, 5 


Game No. 5.—The winner of the Competition is Mr. W 
Burgess, Northbourne, Eastry, Kent, who has selected as his 
prize A Hind in Richmond Park, by W. H. Hudson, published 
by Dent and reviewed in our columns on December 2 under the 
title ‘ A Great Naturalist.’ 

Correct replies were also received from Kenneth F. Mills, B. 
Goulding Brown, A. E. Chandler, F. W. Walton, R. H. Ross 
and J. I. Craig, all of whom showed that White’s correct move 
was: 16 Kt x KP, winning a pawn at least, with a good game. 
16. P—B3 is not so good. 


ACROSTICS 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 41. 


How STRANGE HIs FATE, WHO, IN INTESTINE STRIFE, 
For AN IDEAL FLUNG AWAY HIS LIFE! 

To Numa’s laws this nymph her sanction gave. 
Reward enough, some fancy, for the brave. 
Joy you must banish, or ’twill serve us not. 

At breakfast he may greet you, smoking hot, 

A dainty morsel, minus head and tail. 

By these oppressed, can bravery avail? 

Our optic organs ’tis designed to shield. 
Slow-witted, boorish tiller of the field! 

When evening comes, its fragrance far is shed. 
10. A hollow tube curtail now and behead. 

11. Eastward of Berne this little townlet lies. 

12. A fish the humble housewife often fries, 

13. Short-lived indeed—its little day soon done. 

14. ‘‘ Last of the Romans ” was the name he won. 
15. Too surly, sour, and cross to share our fun. 


PP 


ACROSTIC-COMPOSING COMPETITION. 


A prize of One Guinea is offered for the best Double Acrostic 
on the words “‘ Lord Nelson: The Victory.’’ Envelopes must be 
marked A.C.C., and must reach the Acrostic Editor by December 
30th. Coupon to be enclosed. 

Acrostic No. 39.—The winner is the Duke of Newcastle, 
Forest Farm, Windsor Forest, who has selected as his prize 
The Middle of the Road, by Sir Philip Gibbs, published by 
Hutchinson, and reviewed in our columns on December 2 under 
the title ‘New Fiction.’ Two other competitors named this 
book, 37 selected A Hind in Richmond Park, 10 The Loom of 
the Law, 7 Belief in Christ, etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Shorne Hill and 
Lady Yorke. : 

One Licut Wronc: Rev. A. H. Mann, Lethendy, Cabbage, 
A. M. C. S., B. Alder, Lady Duke, Ren, John Lennie, Mr. 
Tuke, Old Mancunian, Miss Chamier, C. A. S., No name (blue 
paper), and Dr. Gunn. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Aaronia, Nyleve, Elisabeth, Annis, 
Chump, Dr. C. W. Kay, S. C., H. G. Palmer, Doric, Lilian, 
Paleface, Dolomite, Gay, Barberry, Esiroc, Gunton, Carlton, 
C. E. Jones, Sannox, Mrs. Attenborough, Baitho, and Verdant. 

Lights 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 9 proved puzzling to solvers. For Light 
2 the following solutions were proposed :—Ibsen, Inundation, Invo- 
cation, Illustration, Indiaman, Incantation, Intoxication (with a 
reference to Psalm 107, v. 27), etc. For Light 3, Semaphore 
(ignoring the allusion to ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade.”) 
For Light 4, Tow, but surely Tallow has been far more widely 
used for illumination. For Light 6, Note, but, as P. G. W. 
remarks, ‘‘a Note should record actual [or present] transac- 
tions.” A Narrative generally deals with past events. For 
Light 7, Israel, with a reference to Gen. xxxiv. 25. But this 
was more or less an isolated case. I had in my mind Gea. 
xvi. 12. The word Israelite connotes nothing derogatory, but 
an Ishmaelite is defined as ‘‘ one at war with society.”’ For 
Light 9, Guzsling, Gambling, Grog, and G. C. M. G. were tried. 

(Continued on page 937.) 
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The Bonadventure 


A Random Journal of an Atlantic Holiday by 
EDMUND BLUNDEN, author of ‘‘ The Shepherd 
and other Poems.” 6s. net. 


The author, who has been so well received among 
contemporary English Poets, was given the chance to 
make the “‘ round trip ’’ with a cargo ship. Mr. 


Blunden here gives a short account of his life aboard 
and ashore, turning aside at will to recollections and 
Idler’s verses. A letter from Mr. H. M. Tomlinson 
to the poet about to “ sign on ”’ provides a spirited 
introduction. 


eye 
Futility 
A Novel on Russian Themes. 7s. 6d. net. 
By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 
Second Impression with a preface by Edith Wharton. 


“His performance is. without exaggeration, astonishing.”— 
The Times Literary Supp. 


Books and Authors 


By ROBERT LYND. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Robert Lynd’s new volume is one of the most enjoyable 
he has given us."—The Star. 


R. COBDEN-SANDERSON 


17 THAVIES INN, HOLBORN, E.C.1 


FRANCIS BACON’S 
CIPHER SIGNATURES 


BY FRANK WOODWARD. 


“In the end Truth will out.’ —(The Mer- 
chant of Venice). 


THE TRUE AUTHORSHIP OF THE 
SHAKESPEARE PLAYS ESTABLISHED 


Vol. 1.—“Shakespeare,” now ready 
Contains 72 Plates of Originals, etc. 


price £1 1s. Od. ner 


Published by GRAFTON & Co., 
Coptic House, London, W.C. 1 


DARKNESS AT 
CHRISTMAS 


We who possess the priceless gift of sight can 
scarcely realize what it is to be continually sur- 
rounded by darkness. . 


Imagine, for a moment, how you would feel if 
you knew, that, instead of the glow and colour, 
the happy faces and bright eyes which surround 
you on Christmas Day, you were suddenly to find 
nought but blackness, a blackness inconceivable 
to us, for even though we close our eyes, the 
heavenly light glimmers through. 


Would you not willingly give away all that you 
Possess to receive the precious gift of sight? 


Think of the Blind, therefore, this Christmas, 
and enable the NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE BLIND (Registered under the Blind Per- 
sons Act, 1920), to lighten and brighten the lives 
of the sightless. 


All subscriptions and donations should be 
sent to :— 


G. F. MOWATT 


Hon. Treasurer, National Institute for the Blind 


224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 


In Convalescence 


It is most important that the nourishment given 
ld be both appetising and easily digested. 


is a complete and highly nutritious food, par- 
tially pre-digested to render it the more easy 
of assimilation. Its flavour is agreeable even 
to the most fastidious and does not tire the 
palate. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ Diet quickly restores strength 
to the system and enables the convalescent soon 
MADE IN to return to everyday food. 


A MINUTE 
Easy to make. 


Your Chemist stocks it 
in tins at 2/3 and 4/6 


Pleasant to take. 


Write for free sample to 


Allen & Hanburys L*4. 


37 Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C.3 
The “ Allenburys”’ Diet is quite distinct 
from the “ Allenburys”’ Foods for Infants. 
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A First Glance at New Books 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES 


English Lyric and the Age of Reason. By Oswald Doughty, 
M.A., B.Litt. 9 x 5}, xvi + 461 pp. O’Connor: 15s. net. 
[The effect on the lyric of the eighteenth century of the 
conflict between emotion and reason.] 

Fardel of Epigrams, A. Done into English by Francis Pierre- 
pont Barnard, M.A., D.Litt. 6 x 43, 114 pp. Milford, 
Oxford University Press: 3s. 6d.-net [153 translated epi- 
grams from various sources.] 

On the Green: An Anthology for Golfers. Edited, with a fore- 
word, by Samuel J. Looker. With a frontispiece by Claud 
Lovat Fraser. 7 x 4, xxii + 237 pp. O’Connor: 6s. net. 
[This book,—one of the ‘Beechwood’ Books,—is divided 
into several sections on subjects such as ‘ The Fascination of 
Golf,’ ‘ Past Glories’ and ‘ The Ladies Game.’)] 

Solomon and all his Glory. By Robert Lynd. 63 x 4}, 244 pp. 
Grant Richards: 7s. 6d. net. [Papers on a great variety 
of subjects. ] 

Some Confessions of an Average Man. By Richard King. 72 x 
5, 285 pp. The Bodley Head: 5s. net. [A volume of essays, 
some of which have appeared in the Tatler and Eve.] 

Soul of Modern Poetry, The. By Richard H. Strachan, D.D. 
8 x 5, xxiv + 259 pp. Hodder & Stoughton: 7s. 6d. net. 
[This book, based on lectures delivered by the author, deals 
with the lineage and the characteristics of modern poetry.) 

Taken from Life. By J. D. Beresford and E. O. Hoppé. 
9 x 6, ix + 215 pp. [IIlustrated. Collins: 10s. 6d. net. 
[Sketch biographies, and portrait photographs. ] 

As I Remember. By E. E. Constance Jones. With a preface by 
the Very Rev. Dean Inge, D.D., C.V.O. 72 x 5}, viii + 
93 pp. Illustrated. Black: 7s. 6d. net. [An ‘* auto- 
biographical ramble ” by the late Head of Girton College.) 

Chinese Painters: A Critical Study. By Raphael Petrucci. Trans- 
lated from the French by Frances Seaver. 8} x 6, v + 
155 pp. Illustrated. Brentanos: 10s. 6d. net. [A descrip- 
tion of the evolution and nature of Chinese Art, with a 
foreword in the form of a biographical note by Laurence 
Binyon.] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Life of Sir Robert Murray, The. 1608-1673: Soldier, Statesman 
and Man of Science. By Alexander Robertson, M.A. 
B.Litt. With a short memorial notice of the author, who 
fell in the Battle of the Somme, by Dr. H. W. Meikle. 
9 x 5}, xiii + 223 pp. Longmans: 12s. 6d. net. [The 
biography of a man who, in addition to being an outstand- 
ing political and military figure of his time, was also the 
first President of the Royal Society.] 

Early Northern Painters, The: Studies in the National Gallery. 
By Mrs. C. R. Peers. 9 x 52, xii + 214 pp. Illustrated. 
The Medici Society: 10s. 6d. net. [Many aspects of the art 
and of the artists representing the Early Northern painters 
in the National Gallery,—following the author’s previous 
book, ‘ In the National Gallery.’] 

Engineering Industry, The: And the Crisis of 1922. A Chapter 
in Industrial History. By A. Shadwell, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 
8} x 54, vi + 90 pp. Murray: Paper, 1s. 6d. net. [A sketch 
history since the founding of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
in 1818, until the present day, with the text of many agree- 
ments. } 

H. G. Wells: Personality, Character, Topography. By R. 
Thurston Hopkins. 9 x 5}, xvi + 256 pp. Illustrated. 
Palmer: 12s. 6d. net. [A sketch of the life and the work of 
Mr. Wells.] 

Last Days of Tolstoi, The. By Vladimir Tchertkoff. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Nathalie A. Duddington. 7§ x 5, 
xxvi + 151 pp. Heinemann: 7s. 6d. net. [An intimate 
record of the end of Tolstoi’s life.] 

My War Experiences. By Ex-Crown Prince William of Ger- 
many. 9} x 6, viii + 364 pp. Maps and Sketches. Hurst 
& Blackett: 24s. net. [A detailed account of the ex-Crown 
Prince's experiences and observations during the four years 
of war.] 

Our Centenarian Grandfather. 1780-1890. By A. G. Bradley. 
With a preface by Margaret L. Woods, and contributions 
by Lady Birchenough and Mrs. Robert Noel. 8} x 5}, xvi 
+ 293 pp. Illustrated. Bale & Danielsson: 12s. 6d. net 
[Compiled from the MS. Autobiography of the Rev. B. 
Philpot, Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. ] 

Short History of Christianity, A. By Salomon Reinach. Trans- 
lated by Florence Simmonds. 9 x 5%, vi + 227 pp. Heine- 
mann: 10s. 6d. net. [A sketch history of Christianity from 
the earliest times to the present day, founded on the first 
five chapters of ‘ Orpheus, Histoire Général des Religions.’] 

Short History of the British Commonwealth, A. By Ramsey 
Muir. Vol. II. The Modern Commonwealth. 9 x 5}, 
xvi + 824 pp. Philip: 15s. net. [The story of the British 
Commonwealth in itself,—and as an integral part of the 
commonwealth of Western civilization. ] 


Tales of Lonely Trails. By Zane Grey. x 
trated. Hodder & Stoughton: 15s. b 4 
periences in the Far West.] " 

University of Cambridge of the 18th Century, The, 
Winstanley. M,A. 9§ x 53, viii + 349 pp. plead 
Press: 17s. 6d. net. [A description of 
the activities—internal and external—of th iversity ; 
the 18th century.] 6 University in 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Candour. By A. E. Tomlinson. 8% x 63, 96 pp. Elkin Matthews: 
5s. net. [First poems on many subjects,—from ‘ Bea. 

P cosity ’ to ‘ The Peace.’] 4 

hanteys and Ballads: Sea-Chanteys, Tramp-Balla 
Ballads and Poems. By 
Brentanos: 6s. net. [Poems,—some of which have sieak, 
appeared in various periodicals,—written from out the 
author’s experience as a tramp and a wayfarer.] 

Child’s Garden of Verses, A. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Done 
into Latin by T. R. Glover. 7§ x 5, xxi + 84 pp. Heffer - 
7s. 6d. net. [Latin and English on opposite pages, a new 
aspect of the Latin tongue for young people, as ‘well as 
others. } 

He Who Gets Slapped. By Leonid Andreyev. Translated from 
the Russian by Gregory Zilboorg. 73 x 5, 193 pp. Bren. 
tanos: 6s. net. [A play in four acts, produced by the Theatre 
Guild at Garrick Theatre, New York, in 1922.] 

Land I Love, The. By Robert Bowman Peck. 6} x 4}, xx + 
65 pp. Selwyn & Blount: 3s. 6d. net. [A collection of 
short poems. ] 

Little Poems from the Greek. By Walter Leaf. Second Series, 
72 x 53, 95 pp. Grant Richards: 5s. net. [This second 
book begins in the Roman period with the Augustan age 
on to the Neronian age, the revival under Hadrian and the 
Byzantine period.] 

Passing God, The: Songs for Lovers. By Harry Kemp. 73 x 
54, 156 pp. Brentanos: 6s. net. [A poet’s adventures with 
love and with beauty.] 

Poems. By F. M. Hallward. 7§ x 53, 80 pp. Blackwell: 5s, 
net. [A book of verse, ranging from sonnets to longer 


poems. ] 

Poems in Black and White. By W. G. Raffe. 92 x 5, 182 pp. 
58 pp. Palmer: 7s. 6d. net. [Some 40 poems illustrated by 
woodcuts. ] 

Poemes Intimes. By Emile Cammaerts. 7% x 5, 182 pp. 
Editions De La Vie Intellectuelle: 6 francs. [A book of 
verse falling into four divisions, ‘La Femme,’ ‘ Les En- 
fants,’ ‘ Pour Marie’ and ‘ Le Pays.’] 

Poets’ Year Book, The: An Anthology. | Compiled by Ada 
Sharpley. 7 x 53, viii + 373 pp. Cambridge University 
Press: 7s. 6d. net. [Poems fitted into the davs and the 
seasons to which they naturally seem to belong.] 

Well Shone Moon. By Alan Sims. 84 x 5}, 30 pp. Elkin 
Matthews: 4s. net. [Some 30 short poems.] 


SCIENCE, PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Earliest Arithmetics in English, The. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Robert Steele. (Early English Text Society. 
Extra Series, No. CXVIII. 1922.)83 x 54, xviii + 84 pp. 
Published for the Society by Milford, Oxford University 
Press: 15s. net. [The text of the earliest arithmetics, with 
an explanatory introduction. ] 

Grotius Society Publications. No. 3. De Jure Belli Ac Pacis. 
Hugonis Grotii. Libri Tres. Selections, translated, with an 
introduction, by W. S. M. Knight. 8} x 53, 84 pp.. Sweet 
& Maxwell: 2s. 6d. net. [Described of one of a series of 
texts for students of International Relations, this book con- 
sists of selections from the chef d’oeuvre of Huso Grotius.] 

Psycho-Analysis and Love. By Andre Tridon. 7% x 5. x + 
333 pp. Bretanos: 9s. net. [A psycho-analyst explains the 
phenomena of love.] 

Subjective Concents of Humans: The Source of Spiritistic Mani- 
festations. By John J. Donelly. 8% x 53, xiii + 555 pp. 
The International Press (New York): [An explanation of 
the origin of the Spirit world.] 


TRAVEL AND SPORT 


Bonadventura, The. By Edmund Blunden. With an_ intro- 
ductory letter by E. H. Tomlinson. 7% x 5, 192 pp. Cob- 
den-Sanderson: 6s. net. [The journal of a holiday spent 
by the poet on the Atlantic.] 

Humane Horse Training. By Percy F. Thorn. With an intro- 
ductory letter by Lord Londsdale. Illustrated. 8% x 54, 
xvii + 287 pp. Hutchinson: 18s. net. [A handbook for 
the trainer and horse lover, with advice and information on 
many subjects. ] 

Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern Tibet: Together with 
a Historv of the Relations between China, Tibet and India. 
By Eric Teichman. 9% x 6}, xxiii + 248 pp. Illustrated. 
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idee University Press: ‘25s. net. [The author had 
travel journeys through remote and un- 
known regions of Tibet on his mission as mediator between 
the Chinese and the Tibetans in 1918; this book | is an 
account of these journeys, and a history of the relationship 
between the countries concerned. ] 


FICTION 


Briary Bush, The. By Floyd Dell. 8% x 4}, 425 pp. Heine- 
: 7s. 6d. net. 

pawn at Sundays River. By F. E. Mills Young. 7§ x 5, 319 pp. 
Hodder & Stoughton: 7s. 6d. net. 

Gay Triangle, The. By William le Queux. 7 x 5, 262 pp. 
Jarrold: 6s. net. 

Greater Punishment, The. By Stephen Chalmers. 74 x 5, 238 pp. 
Bale & Danielsson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Mayflower, The. By Vicente Blasco Ibanez. 
Fisher Unwin: 6s. net. 

Paper of Murty Oge, The. By J. F. McKeon. 72 x 5, 263 pp. 
O'Connor: 6s. net. 

Poisoned Paradise, The. By Robert W. Service. 7§ x 5, 312 pp. 
Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d. net. 

Pools of the Past. By Charles Procter. 72 x 43, 362 pp. Bale 
& Danielsson: 7s. 6d. net. 

Where the Rainbows Rest. By Cecil Adair. 
Stanley Paul: 7s. 6d. net. 


7§ x 5, 256 pp. 


74 x 5, 256 pp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Book of Lessons, The. 7} x 43, 1,129 pp. Eyre & Spottiswood: 
Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. [The Lessons for the year, according to 
the Revised Lectionary of 1922.] 

The ‘ Daily News’ Key Atlas: To a Reconstructed World. The 
New Frontiers. 12 x 93, x + 56 pp. The Daily News: 
5s. 6d. net. [An atlas designed to bring up-to-date any one 
previously issued, and also to give a survey of the most 
urgent political and economic questions of the day.] 

Easy Magic for Evening Parties and Other Festive Occasions: 
Together with some Simple Tricks, Puzzles and Catches 
Easily Performed. 7% x 5, viii + 188 pp. By J. F. Orrin 
(Associate of the Inner Magic Circle). [A collection of 
simple impromptu tricks and puzzles, as well as some more 
ambitious efforts. ] 

English Furniture of the Cabriole Period. By H. Avray Tipping. 
10} x 74, viii +79 pp. and plates. Cape: 12s. 6d. net. 
[The furniture of the reigns of Queen Anne, George I and 
George II, illustrated from the collection of Mr. Percival 
Griffiths. ] 

Figure Skating: Simplified for Beginners. 
74 x 43, 63 pp. Illustrated by diagrams. Selwyn & Blount: 
8s. 6d. net. [Simple instruction and advice.] 

Fishing Boats and Barges from the Thames to Land’s End. 
Woodcuts by C. A. Wilkinson. Text by Walter Wood. 113 
x 8§, 96 pp. The Bodley Head: 12s. 6d. net; Special Edition, 
42s. net. [A book devoted to the sailing boat, in the Corn- 
wall Sea Fisheries District, and the Devon, Sussex and the 
Kent-and-Essex Districts. ] 

How to Box. By Norman Clarke. With an introduction by 
Frank Bradley. 73 x 5, xiii + 204 pp. Illustrated. Methuen: 
7s. 6d. net. [A comprehensive survey of the theory and the 
practice of boxing—illustrated by action photos of the author 
and Jim Driscoll.] 

Line. By Edmund J. Sullivan. 9 x 5}, xi + 190 pp. Chapman 
& Hall: 10s. 6d. net. [Illustrated exposition of the sub- 
ject by a Master.] 

Our Birds: Their Haunts and Nests. Illustrations from photo- 
graphs by Charles Reid. 43 x 5. Foulis: Paper: (Two 
books (first and second series) of illustrations of birds and 
their nests, with short descriptions. ] 

Photograms of the Year 1923, The. Edited by F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S. 114 x 8}, 34 pp. and Ixiv plates. Iliffe: 6s. net. 
[An international annual of photography.] 

Yeports of the Indian Election Petitions. 1920. By E. L. L. 
Hammond, C,B.E., 1.C.S. Vol. I. 9% x 5, viii + 266. 
The Pioneer Press (Allahabad): Rs. 7.8. [A book on 
Indian Elections, of interest both to the lawyer and the 
historian. } 

Topography of Stane Street, The: A Critical Review of ‘ Stane 
Street,’ by Hilaire Belloc. By Captain W. A. Grant. 8} x 5}, 
95 pp. With 4 diagrams and a map. [The author sets out 
to expose the inaccuracy of Mr. Belloc’s book, and throws 
much light on the subject dealt with.] 

REPRINTS 

Discoveries and Inventions of the 20th Century. By Edward 
Cressy. 84 x 5}, xxiii + 458 pp. Illustrated. Routledge: 
12s. 6d. net. (Second Edition.) [This new edition com- 
prises all the most modern developments of science, and is 
fully illustrated. ] 

Principles of Logic, The. By F. H. Bradley. Second Edition. 
revised with Commentary and Terminal Essays. 8} x 53, 
xxviii 388 pp. and 388-739 pp. Milford, Oxford University 


Press: 36s. net. 
Turkey. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 7% x 5}, 373 pp. Second 
Illustrated. Fisher Unwin: 7s. 6d net. [With 


By Major G. Baillie. 


Edition. 
chapters by E. J. W. Gibb and Arthur Gilman.] 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Baby in the Glass, The: And other Verses. By Gwen Cuthbert. 
With illustrations by the author, and a preface by Jessie M. 
King. 9 x 64. The De La More Press: 2s. 6d. net. 

Benjamin Brown Eyes. By H. G. C. Marsh Lambert. 93 x 73, 
Illustrated. Harrap: 1s. net. 

Book of Quaker Saints, A. By L. V. Hodgkin. 4} x 73, 538 pp. 
Macmillan: 8s. 6d. net. 

Brownie in Christmas Land. By Marion Jack. 8 x 6. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Warne: 2s. 6d. net. 

Cecily Parsiey’s Nursery Rhymes. By Beatrix Potter. 5 x 4, 
52 pp. Warne: ls. 6d. net. 

Chatterbox. 10 x 7, 316 pp. Illustrated. Wells, Gardner & Dar- 
ton: 5s. net. 
Chatterbox Newsbox. 4 x 93 x 7. 96 pp. Wells, Gardner & 

Darton: 2s. net. 

Children of Odin. By Padraic Colum. ‘ The Children’s Book of 

oo presented by Willy Pogany. 8 x 5%, 282 pp. Harrap; 


net. 

Elementary Water-Colour Painting. By J. Hullah Brown. 8 x 
53. 24 pp. Illustrated Black: 2s. 6d. net. 

Everyday: With which is incorporated ‘ Sunday.’ Vol. L 
oe x 7, 284 pp. Illustrated. Wells, Gardner & Darton: 

net. 

Good Fairy, The: A Play. By F. J. Harvest Darton. With a 
particular description of the theatre contrived by Albert 
Rutherston; which is contained herewith. 10 x 83, 
63 pp. and chart. Wells, Gardner & Darton: 2s. net. 

House with the Twisting Passage, The. By Marion St. John 
Webb. Illustrated by Doris M. Palmer. 8 x 54, 256 pp- 
Harrap: 5s. net. 


(Continued from page 934.) 

Acrostic No. 38, belated solutions :—Correct : Merton, Tiny 
Tim. One Light wrong: C. E. P., XIX, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Eastwood, Major T. Reynolds. Two Lights wrong: Mrs. R. 
Yarrow. 

VeLvet-Jaws, Gay, Sannox, Druin, S. C.—Please remember 
to enclose Coupon. 

Aaronia.—Sorry I overlooked your request. The allusion was 
to Satan’s soliloquy in ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’? Bk. iv :— 


should I at your harmless innocence 
Melt, as I do, yet publick reason just, 
Honour and empire with revenge enlarg’d, 
By conquering this new world, compels me now 
To do what else, though damn’d, I should abhor. 
So spake the Fiend, and with necessity, 
The tyrant’s plea, excus’d his devilish deeds. 


Ex-Inpis.—* Being crafty, I caught you with guile,’’ wrote 
St. Paul, the patron saint of Acrostic-makers. To mislead 
and deceive is part of their business, and to put solvers on a 
false scent affords them an unholy joy. I consider Lights 14 
and 15 of No. 37 two of my best. Who will deny that a Torso 
is not the whole man? “‘ At the top of the poll ’’ was a phrase 
which misled some solvers into supposing that the answer was 
Henderson. Further justification is unnecessary, I think, but I 
may say that my dictionary defines Poll as ‘‘ the head of a 
person in composition applied to the head of a beast.’ 
As regards the inverted commas in Light 12, they were inserted 
out of modesty, lest any should think the line was my own. 

LiongEL CRESSWELL.—See above reply. When references are 
given, it is from a desire to aid inexperienced solvers, not be- 
cause the Lights are really difficult. Does any flower answer 
Light 4 better than Verbena, or even equally well? I think not. 
(As a solver pointed out, Viola is not specially a summer flower ; 
moreover, it is only a florist’s name for a variety of the Pansy. 
Every Violet is really a Viola). 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 39. 


HAIL, LAST BEST GIFT OF SCIENCE TO OUR RACE— 
SonGs, SERMONS, SPEECHES BROADCAST SENT THROUGH SPACE ! 
The loathly grub that masks a perfect form. 
Pictures poor sailors battling with the storm, 
Flashed in the air when squadrons rush to fight. 
Pray, what more fit to furnish us a light? 

To this all earthly things must come at last. 

It purports to record transactions past. 

His warlike sons thought murder no dispraise. 
Faction of Florence famed in Dante’s days. 
Hall-mark of worth (?) a century ago. 

Of mischief it implies erratic flow. 

The telephonic damsel calls it ‘* 0.” 


Solution of Acrostic No. 39. 


& aw A 1 See the most famous of murder trials—that 
I maginatio N of Thurtell and Hunt for killing William 
abr E Weare. Carlyle made great play with the 
allo W answer given by one of the witnesses, 
n D who, when asked whether a certain person 
arrativ E was respectable, replied: ‘‘ Yes, he kept 
shmae L a gig.” 
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The Business Outlook 


FURTHER upward rush in the price of sterling 
A was the outstanding feature of the week’s his- 

tory on its purely financial side. The move- 
ment is a flattering sign of the improvement in our 
credit and financial position and is little less so for being 
perhaps a symptom of depreciation in the dollar rather 
than appreciation in the pound. The fact remains that 
this battered old country, which so many of its critics 
were lately writing off as a ‘‘ has been,” is steadily 
winning its way back to the gold standard; while the 
United States, bursting with war wealth and the world’s 
creditor, is allowing its currency to be depreciated by 
a surfeit of gold, because in its fiscal and economic 
policy it has failed to rise to the great position with 
which the war presented it. It is true that rise makes 
it more difficult for us to sell to America, but it also 
cheapens all that we buy on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and, above all, it cheapens our task in meeting 
service of our war debt. In Thursday’s Daily Express Sir 
Edgar Mackay Edgar, just returned from America, 
drew a striking picture of American prodigality in con- 
sumption and of the results that are.to happen in ten 
years’ time. ‘‘In 1914 America produced about sixty-five 
per cent. of the world’s output of cotton, oil, copper, 
lead and zinc. Her consumption was then roughly 
thirty-five per cent. of the total suplies. Ten years hence 
she will be producing relatively less and consuming 
relatively more. She will be producing about half of the 
world’s output. She will be consuming something like 
seventy per cent. In other words she will have to im- 
port. You cannot imagine America importing cotton. 
Well, it is going to happen!’’ If Sir Edward is as 
right as he is bold as a prophet, the problem of our 
and other people’s debt to America will be greatly sim- 
plified, especially if we can in the meantime develop 
cotton growing, oil producing, etc., in our own 
Dominions and elsewhere under British capital, on a 
scale sufficient to supply our own needs and part of 
hers. But why should Sir Edward, usually so sturdy 
an optimist, put on the robe of Cassandra, and make 
our flesh creep by talking of a ‘‘ smash ’’ even ten 
years hence? The process that he describes will surely 
be gradual and not cataclysmic; and may be greatly 
modified by a decrease in American’ prodigality and 
possible developments in her production. In the mean- 
time let us all set to work to be ready to supply this 
great future market, for even America will hardly put 
a tariff on raw materials. 


THE TRADE POSITION 

In other directions indications have been fairly satis- 
factory. The Trade Returns were reasonably hopeful 
and reports from the trade centres continue to give 
evidence of a slight stirring in trade activity. Colonel 


~ 


Armstrong, tne retiring President of the Federa 
British Industries, who spoke on Thursday at its 
meeting, and uttered a timely warning against und 

optimism, nevertheless admitted that ‘‘in some heatine 
justification can be found for the belief that conditions 


tion of 
annual 


‘are improving. Additional blast furnaces are be; 


blown in, a certain number of orders for ships are being 
placed, and others are under consideration, affording 
proof that shipping companies are anticipating the nee¢ 
for extra carrying power. Our exports of iron and steel 
manufactures for the first ten months of 1922 are 
slightly more than double what they were for the like 
period in 1921. Similarly, our coal exports are 200 per 
cent. above 1921, though in part this is due to the 
American coal strike. In textiles and woollen tissues 
the general result is satisfactory in spite of there having 
been a set-back in the last few months. We can accept 
that there is a slight betterment in the position as com- 
pared with 1921, both in actual values and, what is 
more important, in the wider spread of the improve- 
ment over our various industries.’’ 


ANGLO-PERSIAN PROGRESS 


For the first time figures have been made public of 
the actual production of companies in which the Anglo- 
Persian Company is interested and they show an out- 
put of 2,327,221 tons, or double the amount of three 
years ago. For the current year a production of 
2,900,000 tons is anticipated and the Chairman stated 
that the only known limits to the ability of the produc- 
ing companies to supply “‘ crude ’’ were the capacity 
of the Anglo-Persian’s pipe lines and the extent of its 
refineries. These two facilities are to be brought up 
to a total capacity of five million tons per annum and 
by the end of 1923 the refinery capacity is expected to 
reach four and a half million tons. In order that 
the Company should not be entirely dependent 
upon Persia for supplies drilling operations have 
been conducted in four different parts of Argentina, 
New Brunswick, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia and Venezuela. 
Geological investigations and drilling operations on be- 
half of the Commonwealth Government were also being 
carried out in British New Guinea. To meet expendi- 
ture in connexion with the testing of new territories 
and also capital requirements for carrying out planned 
extensions a further issue of 850,000 Ordinary shares 
will be made at the earliest opportunity. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 


A statement by mine owners concerning the condi- 
tions in the coal industry has been published, presum- 
ably in answer to the case recently put before the 
Prime Minister by the leaders of the mine workers. 
According to it, the mining industry, as compared with 
other industries, is at present in a relatively good 
position. The average weekly wage for all classes 
of persons employed at the collieries in the ten years 
from 1904-13 was 29s. g}d., and the last average 
weekly wage figure, that for October, 1922, is §0S., 
representing an increase of 68 per cent. Moreover, 
apart from free houses or rent allowances, when these 
are given, the great bulk of the men employed receive 
an ample allowance of coal either free or at privileged 
rates. About 5,000 more men are now employed in 
the industry than in 1913, but the output of coal from 
this larger number is substantially lower than from the 
number engaged before the War. For this difference 
the seven-hour day, which gives an effective working 
day at the coal face of only 64 hours, is largely account- 
able. When wages are low in the coal industry the 
men attend for work as regularly as they can. As 
wages rise, avoidable absenteeism steadily increases. 
Taking the last quarterly returns of the Mines Depart 
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ment, the total number of shifts lost from all causes is 
‘ven aS 4,077»252, and it may be affirmed that at least 
o per cent. of these lost shifts could have been worked 
*f the men had so desired. If a three-shift system at 


the docks were general, far more coal could be disposed | 


of than at present. If there were a revival of home 
industries, if the steel trade alone came near full- 
capacity production again, there would be a state of 
affairs something resembling a famine. The coai 
required could not be produced under the seven-hour 
day system. There are collieries where the increased 
cost attributable to the shorter working day has 
amounted to something between 2s. and 2s. 6d. per ton, 
and over the country as a whole a figure of 1s. 9d. 

r ton would probably be a conservative estimate. 

The statement makes a strong case against the 
need for exceptional measures of rclief for miners. It 
is, however, only fair to the workers to quote 
from Mr. Bonar Law’s statement in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday: ‘‘... There was 
no difference of opinion in any part of the House 
as to the very deplorable conditions of the 
mining industry. The reason why they were en- 
titled to regard the trade as so bad, was that the men 
had done precisely what everybody asked them to do. 
They had worked in such a way as to produce the best 
output. For the whole of the month of November, 
with practically the same number of people employed, 
the same amount of coal was turned out with a seven 
hours’ day as before the war was turned out with an 
eight hours’ day...” 


THE TRADE RETURNS 


Total exports at £754 millions, the highest since 
1921, and imports at £954 millions, the best for much 
the same period, seem to indicate that we have got 
past the stage of tantalizing fluctuations, from which 
it was impossible to gather if there was real improve- 
ment. November’s exports are nearly £4 millions 
more than for the corresponding month of last year, 
the greater part of the increase in value being supplied 
by coal and woollen goods, while exports of cotton 
goods showed further expansion in volume though their 
value was lower. Imports are over £7} millions 
higher than a year ago, £3? millions of which represent 
increased purchases of food and £14 millions manufac- 
tures. Raw materials imported show an improvement 
of only £250,000, but increased purchases, though 
small, are well distributed and the net total is greatly 
affected by the decline of £13 millions in imports ot 
raw cotton and cotton waste. 


THE GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS 


A surplus of £5} millions is now all that can be 
shown compared with £47} millions a fortnight ago— 
a figure which was decapitated by the payment of debt 
interest last week. The best quarter for revenue has 
yet to come, however, and a year ago there was a de- 
ficit of £87 millions. For the current year the pro- 
spects are still encouraging, though next year, as Mr. 
Bonar Law has insisted, all economies notwith- 
standing, we shall have all our work cut out to balance 
the Budget. In the week to December 9 expenditure 
exceeded the revenue by £4} millions, another £10 
millions having been paid on War Debt interest. One 
and three-quarter millions of Treasury Bills were re- 
paid and the Bank of England advanced £14 millions. 
Sales of Treasury Bonds yielded £5 millions. 


THE GERMAN PROPOSALS 
By Hartley WITHERS 
T may be doubted whether it was good policy on 
the part of the German Government to complicate 
the proceedings of the Allied Premiers’ Conference 
by submitting to it a Note containing its latest pro- 
Proposals in regard to reparation. The delivery of the 


Note appears to have taken the Conference by surprise, 
which is never a comfortable thing to happen to 
politicians, and there is thus some excuse for our 
French friends when they hastily exclaimed that the 
terms of the Note were incomprehensible and at the 
same time obviously unacceptable. These criticisms 
are mutually destructive, and since Dr. Bergmann was 
in attendance to explain anything that was not clear 
in the message, it is evident that if there had been 
any desire to see what Germany really meant there was 
at least some chance that the necessary information 
might have been forthcoming. It is certainly true that 
there are gaps in the German Note, but it seems also 
to be possible that if these gaps were filled, in accord- 
ance with the desires of those concerned, the proposal 
might possibly be a first step towards a settlement; 
and it is satisfactory to note that, according to a state- 
ment issued by Reuter, the reply of the Prime 
Ministers’ meeting was dispatched to Berlin on Mon- 
day evening and took the form of a courteous but brief 
Note from Mr. Bonar Law, expressing sincere regret 
that the Prime Ministers were of opinion that ‘‘ in the 
existing circumstances ’’ the German proposals did not 
offer a solution of the reparations difficulty. The 
phrase ‘‘ in the existing circumstances ’’ may cover a 
good deal, and in the meantime the Premiers’ Confer- 
ence has adjourned to be assembled again in Paris after 
Christmas. The possibility of a compromise—and of 
a quite workable compromise—evidently still remains. 

When we look at the proposals themselves, as given 
in the Times of Monday last, it should first be noted 
that they were accompanied by a covering letter 
stating that the German Government hopes that they 
** will be a suitable basis of pourparlers.’’ Further, 
the Note is entitled ‘‘ Preliminary Note of the German 
Government for a Provisional Regulation of the Situa- 
tion.’’ Thus, it was evidently and admittedly a pre- 
liminary effort and should be considered as such. It 
states that the first need to-day is to bring about the 
stabilization of the mark and the arrangement of the 
reparation indemnities for the coming years. While 
awaiting a grant of foreign credit for stabilization the 
German Government wishes to begin stabilization by its 
own efforts, but it cannot contemplate these unless suit- 
able arrangements are made for the payment of coming 
reparations and ‘‘ unless it can pursue trade freely.”’ 
This last phrase is a very palpable hit at the futile 
policy by which the Entente Powers, demanding pay- 
ments from Germany which can only be made ulti- 
mately by the export of goods, have made such exports 
difficult by restrictions and fiscal devices. With regard 
to reparations the German Government proposes to 
meet, for the present, its obligations by gold loans to 
be issued in Germany and abroad. The whole of the 
foreign loan and half the domestic loan is to be 
applied to reparation payments and half the internal 
loan at least will be devoted to the stablilization of the 
mark. The German Government is ready at once to 
enter into negotiations to carry out this plan. It will 
grant exemption from taxes to those who subscribe for 
the internal loan with the object of bringing about the 
return of capital which has escaped to foreign 
countries, and it hopes that by the issue of this loan it 
may be enabled to balance its Budget. 

At the same time the German Government would 
issue abroad a loan of ‘‘ e.g. three milliard gold marks 
(4£150,000,000 sterling) particularly for reparations.’’ 
In consideration of the issue of these two loans it asks 
to be free from all payments imposed by the Treaty of 


' Versailles for two years and also from all the deliveries 


in kind which cannot be paid by the surplus of the 
Budget. It also asks for a new year of Moratorium 
for each milliard of gold marks paid to the Reparations 
Commission out of the proceeds of the internal loan. 


| As to guarantees, ‘‘ the gold bonds transmitted to the 


Reparations Commission would be guaranteed by the 
receipts of the Customs and would rank before all the 
obligations of Germany resulting from the Treaty.’’ 
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The Note is not a good example of clear thinking 
or of clear expression and appears to have been 
clumsily translated. But it puts forward a definite and 
possible proposal open to modification in detail. In 
effect Germany would issue two loans each of 
#150,000,000, one to be subscribed abroad and to be 
secured on the Customs and the other to be subscribed 
internally, German citizens who have foreign balances 
abroad being tempted to place them at the disposal of 
the Government through subscription by remission of 
taxation and presumably also by an amnesty for any 
evasion of the law of which they may have been guilty 
in acquiring these balances abroad and by advantages 
in the conversion of their foreign currencies into marks 
for purposes of subscription. The whole of the 
150,000,000 subscribed abroad would be handed over 
to the Reparations Commission to be paid to the Ally 
creditors and half of the internal loan, namely 
475,000,000 would be treated in the same way, and 
the German Government argues that it should there- 
fore be granted a further Moratorium on Treaty pay- 
ments of a year and a half. If Germany has not pro- 
posed a reasonable scheme it is for the creditor critics 
to say where it falls short instead of indulging in 
merely peevish denunciations. As a tentative proposal 
it is open to amendment and it is at least on the right 
lines. It is now surely a matter of universal agreement 
that Germany cannot pay anything at present by means 
of an export surplus. The only way in which she can 
pay is thus by inducing foreigners to lend her money, 
subscribed in foreign currencies, and her own citizens 
to take up an internal loan, part of their subscriptions 
being expressed in foreign currencies. These things 
she wants to be allowed to do. At the same time she 
has promised to try, by means of the balance reserved 
to herself of the internal loan, to stabilize the mark 
and so to produce an equilibrium in the Budget and 
the export surplus by means of which alone real repara- 
tion payments apart from credit operations can be 
secured. 


One of the most obvious gaps in the Note is the 
absence of any reference to the reparations total and 
the reduction of it now generally recognized as neces- 
sary. If, however, the German Government had made 
any suggestion on this point it would certainly have 
been seized upon as a proof that the Germans were 
more anxious to scale down the amount due from them 
than to meet their obligations. Moreover, desirable as 
it is that the amount due under reparations should be 
definitely settled, subject always to an equally definitely 
settled test—by the volume of Germany’s export trade 
or otherwise—by which it may be automatically in- 
creased as Germany’s prosperity expands, yet there 
may be something to be said for the temporary post- 
ponement of discussion of this question in view of the 
too hasty assumptions now current that it would pay 
us much better not to receive anything at all in the 
way of reparations. There is a distinct danger from 
the temper now prevalent here that Germany may be 
let off too lightly, because most people in England are 
sick of the whole subject. The whole question has to 
be brought back to a business-like basis. The Germans 
know as well as anybody else that a conquered nation 
must expect to pay an indemnity. Their Government 
has made a genuine effort to suggest means by which, 
though the totals suggested are obviously a matter 
that is open to discussion, a certain amount of pay- 
ment can be effected, under its present trade condi- 
tions, which make an export surplus impossible. 

That these present conditions would last if the mark 
could once be stabilized there is no reason to suppose. 
In a very interesting paper read by Mr. Walter Leaf, 
Chairman of the London County Westminster and 
Parr’s Bank, on Friday last to the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he stated that he feels no doubt that 
Germany has at present an adverse balance to be 
measured in hundreds of millions of gold marks. 
‘* This adverse balance of trafle,’’ he continued, “is 


not only startling, it is disquieting ; for it is oby; 
that if Germany is ever to pay reparations it inate 
out of a surplus of exports over imports, and if she h 
not got any such surplus now will she ever have it? 
Her factories have hitherto been working full thee ; 
there has been every reason why she should be lar eh 
increasing her exports; all the conditions are ina 
favour, and yet she seems to make no progress.” A 
primary reason for this state of things, Mr. Leaf said 
is a general impulse to restrict imports from Germany. 
not only by such measures as our own Safeguardin 
of Industries Act, but by the imposition of duties on 
exported German goods, notably by the 26 per cent 
which is exacted in the form of export duty on the 
German frontier by way of contribution towards the 
payment of reparations. ‘‘ Both of these misguided 
measures have practically failed to produce any revenue 
worth having, but both have effected the Purpose of 
strangling Germany, and have greatly hampered an 
effort on her part to pay the cash which has been called 
for by way of reparation.’’ In Mr. Leaf’s opinion the 
German export trade has also of its own choice fol. 
lowed a policy which is the reverse of dumping—a 
deliberate renunciation of competition in foreign 
markets. If this be so it is rather difficult to account 
for the huge figures of balances abroad alleged to have 
been piled up by German industrialists. But surely 
Mr. Leaf gives a truer answer to his own question in 
his description of the effect of currency depreciation in 
making everybody who has got marks, or any other 
depreciated currency, desire to turn them immediately 
into goods, so that people hoard wheat or electrical 
bulbs or any other commodity instead of keeping 
money in their pockets or at their bankers. As soon 
as the mark is stabilized this process ends; over-con- 
sumption in Germany, which has been forced upon its 
citizens by currency depreciation, gives place to a de- 
sire to accumulate money rather than goods and a 
surplus becomes available for export, growing perhaps 
with a rapidity that may surprise us. 


Overseas News 


Norway. Owing to geographical conditions, Nor- 
way is one of the countries in which banking concentra- 
tion has made slow progress. Banks of some inter- 
national importance and with a number of outside 
branches, it is true, exist in Christiania and Bergen, 
but elsewhere few institutions can claim more than 
local spheres of activity, and many are nothing but 
savings banks. If, therefore, serious financial trouble, 
affecting at one and the same time the whole country is 
less likely to occur in Norway, she has had her full share 
of local distress, owing to the breakdown of a number 
of small and badly managed banks. This experience, 
gained during the recent period of contraction has in- 
duced the Christiania Government to review the bank- 
ing position, and, as a result, a Bill dealing with banks 
accepting deposits and savings accounts has been sub- 
mitted to the Finance Committee of the Storthing. 
The Government proposals insist on a minimum capita: 
of 200,000 kroner, of which not more than ten per cent. 
can be owned by foreigners, though in exceptional cases 
the permission may be granted to increase this share to 
one-eighth of the capital. While a bank cannot normally 
engage in other but strictly banking bus 
ness,- permission may be given to undertake 
temporary operations outside this| scope. Without 
the approval of the Banking Inspector, 
banks cannot acquire shares or participations 
entailing collaboration in foreign trade, industry, 
etc. The Managing-Director of a Banking Company !s 
not to engage for his own account in trade, industry 
or shipping and may not act as agent on behalf of other 
persons engaged in such undertakings. No Banking- 
Director or Bank Manager may act in similar capacity 
on the Board of trading, industrial and shipping com- 
panies. Banks coming under the provisions of the Bi! 
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may not grant loans to one of their directors or to any 
T isking in which the director occupies a respon- 
sible position. Neither may loans be granted on the 
aengtt of the endorsement and guarantee of a director 
2 of a firm, etc., in which he is a partner. This stipu- 
lation however, is not to apply to the discounting of 
bills secured by merchandise, etc. All above restric- 
tions apply as well to bank managers, and in some 
cases to auditors. The Government may fix a margin 
between the rates of interest granted on deposits and 
those charged for accommodation, should it be proved 
that unfair terms are being enforced. No loan or 
credit to any person, firm, etc., is to exceed thirty-five 
per cent. of the paid-up share capital, plus reserves. In 
the event of a bank’s showing that, after provision 
made for losses, the capital is reduced to seventy-five 
r cent. of its nominal amount, the shareholders are to 
be called together and the Banking Igspector is to be 
consulted. Some of the above proposals seem to be 
inimical to progress, particularly the stipulations re- 
garding the presence on the Board of Directors and 
Managers of trading and industrial companies. 


Hungary. The city of Buda Pesth _Taised before 
1914 in France and Great Britain, an issue made in 
igtt of 105 million francs, and a sterling loan of 
£2 millions. In addition to these there is a German 
joan of 105 millions (gold) marks, ceded by the Berlir 
Government to the Reparation Commission. Interest 
and sinking fund payments, as far as Allied 
interests are concerned, are in  arrear, and 
the negotiations between the City authorities 
and the representatives of the creditors have 
given no result yet. The Paris banks, how- 
ever, seem to display greater activity than the other 
creditors in the pursuance of their claims, amounting 
according to their showing, to 42 million gold francs. 
Their representatives have submitted to the City Coun- 
cil, demands for pledges (mortgages on municipal pro- 
perty and liens on the revenue derived from the public 
services), but, so far no agreement has been reached 
Representatives of the Municipal Authorities are to go 
to Paris shortly to re-open the negotiations. The City 
Council, however, insists on the participation of the 
Hungarian Government in these pourparlers. Further- 
more, a certain measure of opposition appears to have 
come to the front against separate agreements. A 
City father has demanded, for instance, that no pledges 
should be allocated to one group of creditors to the 
detriment of the others, and that foreign holders should 
not receive payment in their own currency unless they 
prove that the bonds were in their possession be- 
fore the declaration of war. The Paris Temps warns 
the French holders against these ‘‘ partisan tendencies’’ 
certain to manifest themselves in the course of the nego- 
tiations shortly to be started. Meanwhile, it is to be 
hoped that the British bondholders will not look on idly. 


Russia, A movement appears to be on foot to boy- 
cott Russian oil. The representatives of the leading 
French and Belgian companies owning oil properties in 
Russia have recently established a common programme 
of action with a view to exercising pressure on Russia. 
It appears that these companies propose to invoke the 
assistance of their law courts and thus to render im- 
possible the sale of Russian petroleum to western 
countries. Moreover, the Royal Dutch-Shell interests 
are to be asked to join forces. This at least is the 
iews published by a Paris agency on the latest attempt 
to bring Russia to book. It is somewhat difficult to 
understand the hopefulness shown by the promoters of 
this new offensive as regards the attitude of the Dutch- 
British-American interests. As far as is known, the 
Royal-Dutch have recently displayed benevolent 


neutrality in Russian affairs. Furthermore, there are 
certain precedents which seem to preclude the re-open- 
ing-of the question of property in this country should it 
ever be possible to trace the origin of a particular ship- 
ment. Italy and other countries nearer to the ports of 


shipment seem to have shown little inclination to refuse 
goods from Russia, and it is therefore not easy to see 
how this much advertised decision can help the com- 
panies in question, though it may serve the purpose of 
some market operators. 


New Issues 


Peruvian Government. A 74 per cent. (Guano) 
Loan of 1922, was offered at 95, consisting of 
41,250,000 Sterling Bonds to Bearer, with principal 
and interest payable in London in pounds sterling, free 
from all Peruvian taxes, present or future. The loan is 
redeemable at par on or before June 1, 1948, by means 
of an accumulative sinking fund of 14 per cent. per 
annum, to be applied yearly in purchasing bonds at or 
below par, or in drawings at par. The redemption will! 
begin in June, 1924. The Government reserves the 
right to redeem the outstanding portion in June, 1933, 
or on any interest date thereafter, at 105, upon giving 
six months’ notice. The loan is the direct obligation 
of the Republic of Peru and is further secured by cer- 
tain specified provisions. An excellent security of 
its class. 


S. Instone & Co. Capital, £1,000,000 in 500,000 
Participating Cumulative Preference and 500,000 Or- 
dinary Shares of £1. Of the 500,000 Ordinary Shares, 
300,000 are issued and fully paid up, and the whole of 
these are held by Directors of the Company. Issue at 
par of 500,000 Preference Shares entitled to a fixed 
Cumulative Preferential dividend of seven per cent. 
per annum; whenever in respect of any year a 
dividend of seven per cent. is paid on the Ordi- 
nary Shares, a further dividend (payable out of one 
half of the remaining profits available for distribution) 
at a rate not exceeding three per cent. On liquida- 
tion after the ordinary capital has been repaid the re- 
maining assets to be divided equally between the Pre- 
ference and Ordinary. The Company was formed in 
1910 as a private Company to acquire the business of 
coal exporters, coaling depot owners, shipowners, 
bunkering contractors and merchants, founded by Sir 
Samuel Instone and his brothers in 1904, and it has 
gradually increased the scope and extent of its business 
until to-day ‘‘ it is firmly established as one of the fore- 
most coal contractors at most of the chief ports in Great 
Britain and the world.” The profits have shown wide 
fluctuations, but the Preference shares will look 
attractive to those who are not afraid of the risks of 
the coal trade. 


W. & A. McArthur. Issue at par of 139,300 7 per 
cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1. The 
Articles of Association of the Company provide that, 
after repayment of the outstanding Debenture Stock, 
no issue of Debentures or Debenture Stock can 
be made ranking in priority to the Preference 
Shares now offered without the sanction of the holders. 
This evidently does not prevent the company from bor- 
rowing by other methods. The proceeds of the present 
issue will be used for the repayment of the outstanding 
balance of the Debenture Stocks amounting to 
£160,000, the Company, out of its own resources, pro- 
viding for the purpose an additional sum of £20,700. 
The Company has had a prosperous career in the past 
decade and the shares look like a good commerciai 
preference. 


Anglo-Continental Guano Works. Share Capital, 
authorized and issued, 300,000 74 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of £1 and 4,000,000 Ordinary Shares 
of 2s. Issue at 99 of £150,000 7 per cent. Debenture 
Stock (part of a total authorized of £225,000). Any 
stock not redeemed by the operation of the Sinking 
Fund will be repayable at 1024 per cent. on January 1, 
1954. The Stock will be secured by a specific first 
charge on the freehold and leasehold premises, and a 
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first floating charge on the remainder of the property. 
The business of the Company is the importation 
of Peruvian Guano and other fertilizing materials, 
and the manufacture of dissolved Guano, Superphos- 
phates, Bone and compound fertilizers of other kinds, 
and chemicals. The value of the assets specifically 
pledged is not separately stated; but the stock seems 
to be well secured. 


British Oil Securities. Capital, £300,000 in Or- 
dinary Shares of £1, all of which were issued, having 
already been applied for. The company has been 
formed for the purpose of acquiring 1,000,000 shares 
or such portion thereof as the Directors may decide in 
the Canadian U.S. Oil and Refining Corporation (a 
consolidation of oil-producing properties), a dividend- 
paying company possessing at the present time a large 
number of properties and oil-producing wells. The 
price at which these shares will be acquired is $1.25 
per share, and the prospectus states that at the present 
moment these shares are being dealt in at the price of 
$1.50 in Canada. The object of the Company also in- 
cludes the obtaining of the controlling interest in pro- 
gressive dividend-paying and producing oil companies 
in all parts of the world. A frankly speculative 
venture. 


Stock Market Letter 
The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


It is all very well to talk about there being nothing 
doing in the House, but I know of one firm of brokers, 
anyway, who had the busiest fortnight, in the first half 
of this month, that they have experienced throughout 
the whole of the year. To-day settlement has 
gone off easily enough. To think that the 
sound of the hammer has not been heard since 
July, 1914, in the Stock Exchange is something for 
which the City and the nation, as well as the Stock 
Exchange itself, has cause for jthankfulness. For 
clients lose money when brokers fail; sometimes when 
jobbers fail, too. Everything used to depend upon 
the attitude which the broker took up at the time of 
the jobber’s failure. He, the broker, could, and can, 
plead that he is an agent pure and simple, a matter 
of law established time and time again in the Courts. 
Therefore, he can pass on his liability. If, however, 
the jobber with whom he dealt for a particular client 
happened to fail, the loss could fall upon the client, 
though as a rule the broker himself adopted the loss 
rather than let down one of his friends. 

Much speculation centres around the probable date of 
advent of the new Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s issue. 
The view was general that, on this side of Christmas, 
even the popular Anglo-Persian Company stood none 
too good a chance of making its issue the triumphant 
success which, of course, the Company would like it to 
be. The price of issue is another matter for debate. 
Some want it to be 3}, the same as that of the last 
issue of Ordinary shares; some think £3 will be high 
enough. At the moment, the three-pounders have it. 

The rubber market, quiescent as it is on the surface, 
has a strong undercurrent in the shelter of which a 
lot of business is taking place. Blocks of shares 
change hands without anyone hearing about them. 
These shares go into a fairly wide circle of hands, 
belonging—these hands—to people ready to keep the 
shares if necessary, for six months, possibly twelve, 
though ready to take a turn of a shilling or so if the 
price should happen to go up in the course of next 
week. 

The Shell company is going to pay its usual 2s 
per share interim dividend. What the final dividend 
for the year is likely to be is a matter we can 
carry over for a few months. The Royal Dutch re- 
duction in its dividend, from 15 to 10 per cent., ap- 
parently is due not so much to th~ «cndition of affairs 
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in the oil industry as to the crushing taxation j 

by the Netherlands Government. 
absorbing question as to what the Mexican Eagle will 
do. Stock Exchange estimates range from nil to ,: 
per cent. The Mexican Eagle company must 
be spending very freely in exploitation of new 
areas, and having regard to the disappointj 
character of developments in Mexico, shareholders wil] 
be ready, I am quite sure, to steel themseives, against 
any such reduction in the dividend as will serve to 
buttress the company’s financial position, and to stave 
off that new issue of shares which for some time past 
has brooded like a nightmare over the market. 

The position of Chinese finance is improved by the 
Legation announcement that it is hoped means will be 
found for meeting the interest on the 8 per cent bonds 
which, in the House, we call the Marconi and the 
Vickers series. Quite substantial rises have occurred 
this week in the prices of both, rises which are i 
away the undoubted fear that China might continue 
to default on these particular bonds, might even go so 
far as to repudiate the responsibility for them. But 
money talks. China is known to be in want of a loan. 
Borrowers are not likely to put up money for new 
stock unless the old issues are honestly dealt with. 
The same argument was applied to the Grand Trunk 
arbitration, and it fell through hopelessly. Neverthe. 
less, China and the Grand Trunk are in no sense on 
parallel lines, and the Foreign Market talks more 
cheerfully of Chinese bonds than it has done for some 
time past. The speculative investor is picking up the 
8 per cents. just as his brother is buying, with both 
hands, shares in the iron, coal and steel industry on 
the strength of the two capital ships which the Govern. 
ment is about to lay down in the yards of Cammell 
Laird and Co., and Armstrongs. The brightness of 
the market contrasts sharply with the heaviness of 
gold-mining shares, where the drop in gold causes what 
is likely to prove needless apprehension. It is a case 
of one man’s meat being another man’s poison; for, 
as the New York exchange rises and brings about the 
shrinkage in gold, so much the nearer approaches the 
day to which | was referring last week, when there 
shall be an American market re-established in Shorter's 
Court and the gambler will once more be able to return 
to his beloved Yankees. 

Janus 


Stock Exchange Official Intelligence. We are in- 
formed that applications for copies at the subscription 
price of 7os. per copy must be sent to 26, Austin 
Friars, E.C.2, or to the publishers (Messrs. Spottis- 
woode, Ballantyne and Co., Ltd., 1, New Street 
Square, E.C.4), by the 30th instant. Copies will there- 
after be obtainable only at the full published price 
(80s. net). 


Money and Exchange 


Money has still been plentiful, though a reduction of 
412 millions in the other deposits in the Bank return, 
due to a corresponding decline in Government secuti- 
ties, shows that the market’s margin has been con- 
siderably curtailed. Discount rates have hardened 
decidedly owing to the uncertainty of monetary pros- 
pects. In the exchange the rise in sterling in New 
York continued rapidly and has been discussed above; 
neutral exchanges moved in our favour and Allied 
countries improved, while Berlin and Vienna were 
steadily maintained. 


Dividends 


AMALGAMATED Press (1922).—Interim 10 p.c. on Ord. 

European Gas.—Interim 2} p.c., as a year ago. } 

First GarpEN City.—4 p.c. for year ended Sept. 30, against 
23 p.c. for 1920-21. 
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ROPERTY Mines.—Final 10 p.c. (as a year ago), making 
16} p.c. for 1922, against 17} p.c. for 1921 . 
so. 
ce OrtgeLps.—Interim 10 p.c., tax free, as a year ago. 
Loxpon & ScoTTISH ASSURANCE.—Interim 1s. per share, as a 
ar ago. 
Deep Levets.—Final 70 p.c., making 120 p.c. 
"for year ending Dec. 30. For 1921 the final distribution 
was 85 p.c., making 150 p.c. for year. 
NaTionaL BANK OF New ZEALAND.—Interim 6 p.c., tax free, as a 
year ago. 
RicnarD THOMAS & Co.—éd. per share _on Ord. for year ended 
Roya. DuTcH Co.—lInterim 10 p.c., against 15 p.c. a year ago. 
‘Suet.’ Transport & TrapinG.—Interim 10 p.c., tax free, 
as a year ago. . 
Unite Invico & CuemicaL.—Interim 2} p.c. on Ord., as a 
ear ago. 
Van Ryn Gop Mines.—Interim 7} p.c., tax free, as a year ago. 
Sept. 30, as for 1920-21. 


Publications Received 
Cull and Co.’s Financial Review. Dec. Annual Subscription, 


#1 post free. : 
The Guaranty Survey. Guaranty Trust of New York. 


The Bulletin of Federation of British Industries. Dec. 12. 1s. 


Company Meeting 
SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY CO. 


APPROVAL OF THE ABSORPTION SCHEME. 


A SpectaL GENERAL MeertinG of the proprietors and Debenture 
stockholders of the South Eastern Railway Company was held 
on the 13th inst., at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., to consider 
a resolution approving a scheme for absorbing the London and 
Greenwich Railway Company, the Victoria Station and Pimlico 
Railway Company, and the Mid-Kent Railway (Bromley to St. 
Mary Cray) Company, under the provisions of the South Eastern 
Railway (Southern Group) Preliminary Absorption Scheme of 
1922. 

The Secretary (Mr. Charles Davies) read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

Mr. H. Cosmo O. Bonsor (chairman of the company) presided, 
and in moving the resolution said that the Act of 1921 for amal- 
gamating the railways insisted upon one of the constituent com- 
panies in each group absorbing a certain number of subsidiary 
companies. Not one of the three companies included in the 
resolution had the slightest wish to cease to exist; they were all 
perfectly satisfied with the punctually paid rent charges on either 
the South Eastern Railway or the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway, and the stocks of all of them were trustee stocks. Con- 
siderable difficulty had been experienced in persuading the stock- 
holders of the companies that their position would certainly be the 
same, and might possibly be improved, by converting the annual 
income they received in the shape of a rent charge into interest 
on Debenture stock, but the position had eventually been accepted. 
He added that the preliminary scheme for absorption into the 
Southern Group was now in form, and had only to go to the 
tribunal for its consent. 

Sir Alfred W. Smithers seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

THE SECRETARY OF THE SOUTH EASTERN AND THE SOUTHERN GROUP 
Boarpb. 

The Chairman then stated that Mr, Charles Sheath recently 
made up his mind to retire from the secretaryship of the South 
Eastern Company. In accepting his resignation the board at once 
elected him as a director, and by so doing made him eligible 
to serve as a director on the new Southern Railways Group. Mr. 
Sheath’s record in the history of the railway industry was prob- 
ably unique. Half a century ago, as a lad of fourteen, he entered 
the secretary’s office of the South Eastern Railway Company, 
and, following the advice given him by the late Mr. Samuel Smiles, 
the author of ‘‘ Self Help,”’ then secretary of the company, that 
“a rolling stone gathers no moss,’”’ he had never from that day 
rolled out of the secretary’s office. (Laughter.) Mr. Sheath, he 
remarked, had earned the respect and affection of all the direc- 
tors, and also of the staff. 

Sir Alfred Smithers, Sir Robert Perks, and Mr. Rodocanachi 
having paid a tribute to the valuable services rendered by Mr. 
Sheath, a resolution confirming that gentleman's appointment as a 
director of the company was carried with cheers. 

_Resolutions were afterwards passed appointing the following 
directors of the South Eastern Railway Company :—Brigadier- 
General the Hon. Everard Baring, Mr. Edward W. Mellor, Mr. 
William Mewburn, Sir David L. Salomons, and Mr. Charles 
Sheath—as directors of the Southern Railways Group; and a 
sum equivalent to four years’ fees was voted as compensation for 

s of office to the chairman and three other directors who, it 
Was explained, were retiring for personal reasons. 

In reply to a question by Sir Robert Perks with regard to the 
Progress of the company’s electrification scheme, the Chairman 
explained that the construction company had been formed, specifi- 
cations had been sent out, and it was hoped shortly to commence 
work and thus provide a large amount of employment for people 
in the South Eastern Railway Company’s own particular district. 


Wuat are the wireless waves saying? ‘‘ Send 
us Waterman’s Ideals.’”” And what better gift 
could one send? Waterman’s Ideal is the gift 
that helps to bind friendship closer. Without 
it many a letter would never be written to 
friends in other towns and distant lands. So— 
let your gifts for favoured friends be Waterman’s 
Ideals. | Whoever receives one, will treasure it 
for life. 


The Pen with the Spoon Feed and the Clip-Cap 


Three Types: ‘ Regular " | sentation Pens in Silver 
Type from 12/6- ‘Safety and Gold. Nibs in great 
Type from 17/6- ‘‘Self- variety to suit all hands. 
Filling " Type with Patent Of Stationers and Jewellers 
Boxed-in Lever from 17/6 everywhere. ‘“ The Pen 
(Clip-Cap 1/- extra); Pre- | Book” sent free on request. 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD., ChePen Corner 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Use Waterman’s Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. 


ORANGE GROWING IN SOUTH AFRICA. A Brochure 
issued by the Union Government states : ‘* Orange growing 
is one of the best paying undertakings extant. There can 
be no doubt that those who get in now will have seized 
an opportunity which does not often present itself.’’ The 
special commissioner of the Financial News wrote regarding 
Zebediela Estate :—‘‘ As an example of private enterprise it 
is magnificent. As an illustration of what can be done 
with brains, money and imagination, this undertaking of 
transforming a large area of bushveld into a huge orange 
grove is probably unequalled in any fruit-growing country 
of the world. That may seem strong praise, but after 
motoring for nearly a hundred miles about the estates it is 
practically the only judgment to be formed.’’ The life is 
described by resident settlers as delightful. The picturesque 
township situated at an altitude of 4,000 feet overlooks the 
orchards of evergreen citrus trees. Congenial Society, 
varied sport, native labour cheap and plentiful, taxation 
negligible, married people can live comfortably on £)200 p.a. 
—wWrite at once for particulars as to how an investor or 
settler may secure a net income of not less than 1,000 
per annum, on a capital outlay of £1,350, to AFRICAN 
REALTY TRUST LTD. (Subscribed Capital £400,000.) 
36DNEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 


isitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!.”"—Datty Grapnic. 


LONDON brilliant book." —Tue Times. 


“ Particularly good"'—Acapemy. 
AND By Sir Sth Edition Revised. 


ENVIRONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
** The best handbook to London ever issued.''"—Liverpoot Dairy Post. 


Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 6/- | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. . SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps. 4/- I 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 

N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 


2/6 THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Llangellen—Darlington. pe yt Paris and New York— 


Brontanc’s. Ra way Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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Figures and Prices 


PAPER MONEY (in millions) 


Latest Stock Ratio Previous Note issue 

Note of Gold to Note Nov. 30 

Issues. Gola. Notes. Issue. 1921. 
European 
Countries 
Austria Kr. 3,417,786 ? — 3,133,276 120,613 
Belgium Fr. 6,705 269 4 6,593 6,266 
Britain (B. of E.) 103 106 
Britain (State) £ 292 } 295 313 
Bulgaria Leva _— 3,800 38 1 3,758 _ 3,629 
Czecho-Slov. Kr. 9,531 808+ 8t 9,708 11,872 
Denmark Kr. 465 228 49+ 414 471 
Esthonia Mk. 850 352+ 41t 404 — 
Finland Mk. 1,310 43 3 1,336 1,327 
France Fr. 36,384 5,532 15 36,114 36,489 
Germany (Bk.) Mk. 754,086 1,005 — 643,750 100,944 

other Mk. 77,787 81,227 7,544 

Greece Dr. 2,327 1,360+ 2,185 2,121 
Holland Fl. 991 590 59 965 1,021 
Hungary Kr. 72,016 ? — 70,871 24,742 
Italy (Bk. of) Lire 14,231 1,318t 9+ 13,874 13,640 
Jugo-Slavia Dnrs. 4,958 64 1 043 4,619 
Norway Kr. 372 147 38 360 404 
Poland Mk. 619,150 33 — 602,809 207,029 
Portugal Esc 914 9 1 896 696 
Roumania Lei 15,482 4,760 81 15,434 13,614 
Spain Pes 4,083 2,523 60 4,090 4,292 
Sweden Kr. 582 274 47 534 628 
Switzerland Fr. 988 532 53 916 949 
Other Countries 
Australia 4 56 23 41 58 56 
Canada (Bk.) 177 } 37 159 182 
Canada (State) $ 269 165 269 287 
Egypt 28 3 10 25 35 
India s. 1,782 4% # 13 1,792 1,735 
Japan Yen. 1,236 1,275+ 103+ 1,103 1,233 
New Zeatand S 8 8t 100+ 8 7 
U.S. Fed. Res. $ 2,361 3,046 129 2,299 3,242 


+Total cash. 
GOVERNMENT DEBT (in thousands) 


Dec. 9, '22. Dec. 2, '22. Dec. 10, ’21. 

& 
Total deadweight 7,783,212 7,778,862 _ 7,776,451 
Owed abroad  ...........006 1,072,963 1,072,963 1,088,618 
Treasury Bills ............... 734,125 735,915 1,091,466 
.Bank of England Advances 12,250 10,750 20,000 
Departmental Do. 201,278 201,488 193,808 


In the year to March 30, 1922, a nominal increase of about £80 
millions was due to conversions, and from March 30, 1922, to 
Oct. 31, 1922, a further addition of £134 millions is attributable 
to this cause. 

Nore.—The highest point of the deadweight debt was reached 
at Dec. 31, 1919, when it touched £7,998 millions. On March 31, 
1921, it was £7,574 millions, and on March 31, 1922, £7,654 
millions. During the year £88 millions was actually devoted to 
redemption of Debt. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTS (in thousands) 
Dec. 9, ’22. Dec. a a Dec, 10, ’21. 


Total Revenue from Ap. 1 545,757 534,192 613,922 

», Expenditure ,, ,, 540,448 524,533 700,503 
Surplus or Deficit ......... +5,309 +9,659 —86,581 
Customs and Excise ...... 198,494 193,826 225,750 
Income and Super Tax... 178,225 176,378 167,750 
sis 12,722 12,237 10,189 
Excess Profits Duties...... 954 954 29,714 
36,600 35,600 35,250 
Miscellaneous—Special 34,602 83,597 73,898 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS (in thousands) 
Dec. 13, ’22. Dec. 6, '22. Dec. 14, ’21. 


& 
Public - Deposits ............ 10,113 11,142 13,858 
Other 114,773 126,554 140,869 
124,886 137,696 154,727 
Government Securities ... 53,927 66,892 69,799 
Other 66,123 65,831 80,683 
123,161 123,064 124,734 
Do. less notes in cur- 

rency reserve ... 102,011 101,914 105,284 
Coin and Bullion pacees 127,447 127,447 128,437 
22,735 22,833 22,152 
18.2% 16.5% 148% 


CURRENCY NOTES (in thousands) 
Dec. 13, 22. Dec. 6, '22. Dec. 14, ’21. 


Total outstanding ......... 292.468 290,578 
Called in but not cancld. 1,529 1,532 1,764 
Gold backing ............... 27,000 28,500 
B. of E. note, backing ... 21,150 21,150 19,450 
Total fiduciary issue ...... 240,896 268,615 


BANKERS CLEARING RETURNS (in thousands) 
Dec. 13, 22. Dec. 6, "22. Dec. 14, '21, 
& 


Metropolitan 27,727 31,900 29.574 
Country .... 50,855 60,859 52.184 
592,289 743,082 734,399 
Year to date 34,987,748 34,395,459 33,289'537 
Do. (Country) 2,686,153 2,635,298 - 2,881,846 


LONDON CLEARING BANK FIGURES (in thousands) 
Nov., '22.  Oct., '22. Nov., °21, 


Coin, notes, balances with £ 
Bank of England, etc... 197,939 200,219 206,876 
Deposits 1,710,725 1,729,413 1,837,537 
Acceptances 65,021 57,115 59,880 
Discounts 301,327 311,837 434.081 
Investments 384,676 389,112 326,372 
749,904 741,065 799, 480 
MONEY RATES Dec. 14, '22. Dec. 7, '22. Dec. 14, 21, 
% % % 

3 3 5 
Do. Federal Reserve N.Y. 4 + 4} 
3 Months’ Bank Bills... *23-8 28-3 34-1 
6 Months’ Bank Bills ... 23 23 
Weekly Loans ............... 14 3}-+4 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES (telegraphic transfers) 
Dec. 14, Dec. 7, '22. Dec. 14, '21. 
4.56; 4. 


New York, $ to & ...... 4.62} § 

Do., 1 month forward ... 4.633 4.574 4.193 
Montreal, $ to £ ......... 4.643 4.56} 4.53} 
Mexico d. to 263d. 263d. 33d. 
B. Aires, d. to $ .........+. 443d. 444d. 433d. 
Rio de Jan., d. to milrs... 63d. 675d. 
Valparaiso, $ to £......... 37.20 37.50 40.30 

Montevideo, d. to $ ...... 44d. 44d. 

Lima, per Peru, %........- 7% prem. 7% prem. 173% prem 

Do., 1 month forward ... 64.87 64-86 51.90 

Berlin, marks to & ...... 36,000 87,000 770 

Brussels, frcs. to & ...... 70.40 70.25 64.00 

Amsterdam, fl. to & ...... 11.58 11.43 11.51 

Switzerland, frcs. to £%... 24.47 24.25 21.60 

Stockholm, kr. to £ ...... 17.20 16.94 17.04 

Christiana, kr. to & ...... 24.35 24.23 27.25 

Copenhagen, kr. to £ «. 22.24 22.18 21.70 

Helsingfors, mks. to £ ... 185 180} 220 

Italy, lire to 923 903 
Madrid, pesetas to £...... 29.60 29.48 27.90 

Greece, drachma to 4... 855 475 100} 
Lisbon, d. to escudo ...... 2} 23 44d. 
Vienna, kr. to £........000- 320,000 820,000 12,000 

Prague, kr. to £.......+00+ 150 144 345 
Budapest, kr. to £......... 10,500 10,500 2,750 
Bucharest, lei. to £ ...... 760 735 nom. 

Belgrade, dinars to £ ... 380 325 265 
Sofia, leva to £  ......-.00- 600 640 625 
Warsaw, marks to £...... 80,000 80,000 12,500 
Constntnple., piastres to 4 820 850 720 
Alexandria, piastres to £ 97} 974 974 
Bombay, d. to rupee 1545. d. 
Calcutta, d. to rupee 16 31/884 = 

Hongkong, d. to dollar ... 271d. 292d. 31d 
Shanghai, d. to tael ...... 374d. 384d. 42d. 
Singapore, d. to $ 283d. 284d. 27424. 
Yokohama, d. to yen ... 253d. 254d. 274d. 


TRADE UNION PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYED 


End Oct.* End Sept., End Oct., 
Membership 1922. 1922. 1921. 
Reporting Unions ......... 1,278,964 1,299,798 1,442,352 
Unemployed 190,048 224,614 
Percentage 14,1 14.6 15.6 


*At the end of October the Live Register of Labour Ex- 
change showed a total of 1,385,000 unemployed—an increase of 
17,000 compared with the end of September. 


COAL OUTPUT 


Week ending Dec. 2, Nov. 25, Nov. 19, Dec. 2, 
1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 

5,573,800 5,471,800 5,376,000 4,693,300 


231,572,600 225,998,800 220,527,000 145,935,000 
IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT 


1922. 1922. 1922. 1921. 

Nov., Oct., Sept., Nov., 

tons tons. tons. tons. 

Pig Iron 493,900 481,500 430,300 271,800 
r.todate 4,365,000 3,871,100 3,389,600 2,335,800 
Steel ,800 565, ,900 443,800 
5,274,400 4,673,600 4,108,400 3,243,800 
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PRICES. OF COMM 
METALS, MINERALS, ETC. ~ — TRAD = 
Dec. 14, '22 B OF COUNTRIES (in millions 
Gold, per fine 88s. 10d. Dec. 7, '22. Dec. 14, 1 
oz. ‘874d. 98s. 9d. Months I + or — 
ron, Se’h pig No. 1 Igi mports. Exports 
Copper, Standard £62.16.3 9.0.0  £10.10.0 | Finland Mk 9 1,086 697 
Tin, Straits "£176.16. £62.11.9 £68.13.9 | France 3,138 3,798 + = 
Lead, soft foreign Germanyt Mk 10 18,629 16, 
best Admiralty ;, 28s. 3d £38.15. £26.17-6 Holland Fl. 675 
Nitrate of Soda r. 7 2,055 — 1,479 
Linseed Oil, spot per ton  £39.0 8s. 6d. lis. 6d 12° 10 
Linseed, La Plata ton Zi. 0 £87.10.0 £27.10.0 Africa 6 12280 27 
Linseed, Ls ton 28400 28400 216.00 | Canai 705 
Petroleum, w. white gal. £34.0.0  £89.10.0 anada $ 13t 1,009 + 304 
FOOD | New Zealand 4 1,373 
Flour, Country, straights Siam 6 16 97 — 
ex mill 280 Ib. 82s. 6d United States $ , 71 71 ogi 
Wheat, English Gaz. Avge. : 83s. 6d. 87s. 6d {To Sept., 22. . 3,175 2,741 + 566 
r 480 Ibs. 42s. 2d _ + The method of calculati *To June, 1922. 
Wheat, No. 2 Winter , 42s, 74. 46s tical Office is + ulation now adopted by the 
N.Y. - 8d. | th is to express the trade fi y the German Statis- 
per bush. I4lcents.  134c¢ e world market prices and the Doe in Gold Marks based on 
TEXTILES, ETC. SECURITY PRI 
Cott B ICES 
Cotton, Egyptia 14.32c Consols . 14, Dec 
Hemp, N.Z. spot per ton Pry: 17.50d. 20.75d Do. ae 953 958 404 
Jute, first marks 0.0 £82.0.0  £88.0.0 Do. 5 95 943 
Wool, Aust., Medium ” £36.0.0 £36.0.0 0.0 0. 2 99} 99 823 
Greasy tb 626.5.0 Funding 1023 103; 902 
La Plata, Av. Merino Ib. 19d. 19d. 1 Victory 4 w 864 7 
Lincoln Wethers Ib. 15d. 13d. Local Loans 88) 
Tops, 64’s Ib. 73d. 7hd. 7d. Conversion ug 633 64 794 
Rubber, Std, Crepe 1 61d. 61d. | Bank of England 7515 
Leather, sole bends, 14-161b. s. 2d. 1s. 13d India 234 233) 
per & Qs. 3d. | Argentine (66) 633 58} 
OVERSEAS TRADE (in thousands) Brasil (1016 os 
1922. 1921. hinese 89} 
. 1922. F 5% ‘96 89} 76 
Imports & & wai. | 4% = 943 86 
Balance of Imports. 19°61 164536 95.209 97/848 44% (Ist) 102" 214 22 
Expt. cotton gds. total 16,536 152,119 103) 1054 
Do. piece gds. sq. yds. ome 7 17,441 172,111 1 ao a AYS 9 2 
Export woollen good "726 963/633 8,820,650 2,572,386 toned Pet, 
Export coal value . 4,003 "546 Eastern 244 8} 
Do. quantity tons wt 4,878 65,837 ane Greet Berean 27} 
Export iron, steel 3,594 58,244 Western 1 68 40 
Export machinery — 55°513 68,365 | Lond rg = 703 
«47190 58,365 | London Chatham ......... 643 38} 
INDEX NUMBERS 652 «3,943 54,532 32,391 343 "334 
United Kingdom— N District 604 25! 
Wholesale (Economist) 1922. Oct., Sept., No Midland Def. ..... 453 45} 
Cereals and Me » 1922. 1922. v., July, | North Brit. Def. ......... 70 1 
Other F at ee 864 885 . 1921. 1914 N i ef. eeeccsces 683 42° 
Food Products 8733 95 orth Eastern. 183 18} x 
Textiles 703 700) 1 | Suh 122 9} 
1,200 682 672 stern Def. ..... 71 
inerals ’ 4s 1,154 1 352 Under, roun “ ” 322 4 
7 116 1.117 ground “A 323 21 
Miscellaneous .. 04} 712 616} 6/9 7/0 
Total ‘ 813 818 4643 B.A. Gt. Southe 724 74 6/3 
ept., Aug., anadian Paciic ......... 81 
Food, Rent, Clothin 1922. 1922. 1922. a July, Central Argentine ......... 1554 1544 Si 34 
921. 1914, | Grand Trunk .. 738 743 
any—Wholes wood 178 179 Do. 8rd “Pref 
Commodities. 16,640 9,449 4,395 1922" 1921." 1914. an Paulo 363 21 
United Stat .. 16,649 9,449 4,322 . 1914, | United of Hav -_ 121 122} 
ates—Wholesale D 2.911 249 8 68} 104 
(Bradstreet’s) ec. 1,Nov. 1, Oct. 1, D .9 | INDUSTRIALS, ETC 694 44} 
1922 1922. 1922. Aug. 1, Anglo-Persian 2 
. 18.7835 13.3482 12.5039 11.3127 8.7087 14/6 
rom Caraiff Dec. 14 D 413 60/6 
W ec. 7, /16 4 31/32 
1992. Dec. 14, | Courtaulds 05/3 40/34 
Prt Said 10/3 Dorman Leng 18/7 
Islands ” 14/6 12/0 14 3 UMIOP 18/3 14 3 
10) 9/8 Imp, Tobacco 
q Aires (wheat) 47/6 30 7 72/104 48/9 
y 3/43 3/43 16 | P. & Def. 2} 33/9 
27/6 | Rent 2% 
(cotton-seed) 11/0 27/6 20/0 = 295 
11/0 331/3 83 
881/82 4 28-32 
> 14/9 13/9 9/0 


22 

41 q 
74, 
84 
37 
| 
345 
750 
nom. 
265 
2,500 
720 
97} 
154d. 
31d. | 
42d. 
27}d. 
Oct., 
1921. 
42,352 
4,614 
15.6 
ir Ex- : 
ase of 
Dec. 2, | 
1921. 
tons. 
693,300 
935,000 
Nov., 
tons. 
271,800 
335,800 
443,800 q 
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Company Meeting 


ANGLO-PERSAIN OIL 


FURTHER ISSUE OF SHARES. 


THE THIRTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company, Limited, was held on the 11th inst. at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Sir Charles Green- 
way, Bt., chairman of the company, presiding. 


The Chairman said: At the last annual meeting I indicated 
that there would be some falling off in profits owing to the lower 
price of products, partly compensated for by increased through- 
put, and in any case the amount available for dividends would 
be larger than in the previous year, as we should no longer be 
liable for excess profits duty. This forecast has been amply 
verified, since the reduction in nett profits is very much less than 
the sum set aside in the previous year to meet E.P.D. and cor- 
poration profits tax. The £3,130,380 carried to appropriation 
account is the net profit after allocating in this company and in 
the various subsidiary companies, including the net increase in 
the carry-forwards of these companies, about £2,500,000 to 
depreciation and reserves. In the appropriation account we 
have allocated a further £1,000,000 to depreciation and reserves. 
making a total of about £3,500,000 reserved by our own and 
our subsidiary companies out of the year’s profits. 


As regards prospects for. the current year, I am not yet able 
to make any definite forecast. The completion of the extensions 
to our refineries has been delayed by strikes and other unavoid- 
able causes, and it has not yet been practicable to estimate the 
extent to which our output at the Abadan Refinery will be 
affected by the recent fire. The actual amount of material 
damage done was small, and is covered by insurance, but our 
output of refined products will be temporarily curtailed. The 
recent further fall in the price of products will also unfavourably 
affect the present year’s results. On the other hand, the bring- 
ing into operation of further units of our refinery at Llandarcy 
has enabled us to considerably increase our production of crude 
oil, and the fall im prices will to some extent be offset by the 
termination this month of our old contracts for benzine and 
kerosene. I do not think we can, consistently with carrying out 
our policy of conserving resources as much as possible, look for 
any increase in dividend in our Ordinary shares for the current 
year. In the following year, however, our programme of exten- 
sions will be nearer completion and we shall then be im a 
position to deal with a much larger volume of oil, and our 
profits should, provided present prices are maintained, show 
substantial increase. 


As regards the future course of markets there are indications 
that prices have now passed the low water mark. The price of 
crude oil in Mexico has advanced appreciably, and this has been 
reflected in some of the other producing countries. The price of 
fuel oil, which had fallen to a point at which it could not in 
many cases be produced at a profit, shows signs of improvement 
—in fact, a very large contract has recently been placed in 
America at an advance of about 10s. per ton on a year pre- 
viously. Prices .of kerosene also have advanced materially in 
America during the past few months, partly owing to the large 
amount of that product which is now being converted by cracking 
into the more remumerative form of benzine. Benzine (or petrol) 
is the only main product which does not at the moment show 
any indications of improvement, there being large accumulations 
in the United States, but I do not anticipate that this position 
will continue for long, since the consumption of benzine is increas- 
ing by leaps and bounds, and the price of kerosene has now 
about reached a point at which many refiners will not find it 
remunerative to convert it into benzine. 


Dealing with the balance-sheet, the Chairman said. inter alia 
the amount of paid-up capital was £17,112,838, an increase of 
£ 4,408,354 on the amount shown twelve months previously. 
This mainly consisted of the balance of calls on the Nine per 
Cent. Preference shares and the proceeds of the issue of 
£2,000,000 Eight per Cent. Preference shares, but also included 
£549,458 in respect of the 600,000 Ordinary shares issued in 
March last. Outstanding calls have since been paid, and the 
19s. remaining unpaid on the 1,500,000 shares previously issued 
to the original shareholders has also since been called up and 
paid. Debenture stock outstanding has been reduced by 
£125,000 falling due for redemption during the year. 


Share premiums we have included under the general heading 
of ‘‘ Reserves,”” which now, including the further allocations 
for the year’s profits, show a total of £4,591,756, as against 
£2,500,000 in the previous year. These reserves are quite dis- 
tinct from the large amounts written off for depreciation, and 
are augmented by the net increase of the carry-forward in our 
various companies. 


The balance at credit of profit and loss account, after paying 


dividends on the Preference shares for the half-year ended Sep- 
tember 30 was £3,421,672. A further £437,500 has since been 


paid in Preference dividends for the half- 

1922, and we now recommend a dividend. pee 31, 
shares at 20 per cent. per annum. This will leave Fo 
to carry forward, subject to E.P.D., if any, for the ye pant”? 
and corporation tax for the years 1920-21 and 1921-29. ani, 


More Capita Reguirep. 


We have not yet got to the end of the y. i 
required to enable the company to satisfactorily oon ae 
petition and to dispose of the whole of its products to th yo 
advantage. We are meeting this capital outlay to - a 
extent out of profits. But further funds are required, and it ; 
intended to make a further issue out of the Ordinary sha ps. 
available for issue without disturbing the Government's om 
interest. The proceeds, together with our withdrawals for md 
for depreciation and reserves, will, we anticipate, suffice 
all capital requirements necessary for carrying out our wth 
programme, including our expenditure in connection with a 
testing of new territories in other parts of the world. : 

The issue will be made at the earliest favourable opportuni 
and it is intended to give existing shareholders in this fae 
and in the Burmah Oil Company special consideration in pm 
ment. 


As regards our distributing organizations, considerable pro- 
gress has been made. In the United Kingdom the British 
Petroleum Co. and the Scottish Oils, Ltd., have largely extended 
their facilities, with the result that a considerable increase is 
shown in their sales. Some of this increased demand for our 
products is no doubt also due to the fact that as time goes on 
the public are becoming more and more convinced of the superior 
quality of B.P. petrol and other products produced by us. 


Regarding the most important part of our business, viz., pro- 
duction, I am glad to give you the most confident assurances. 
The older wells in Persia continue te maintain their wonderful 
rate of production, the oft-quoted well, No. F7, still continuing 
to produce strongly, whilst other wells brought in promise 
even to beat this famous well. 


As to the ability of our Persian producing companies to pro- 
duce this quantity of oil—and to maintain production at that 
rate—there can, I think, be very little doubt. Test wells beyond 
the proved areas of the fields we are now operating, have con- 
siderably extended the area of proved territory, and all give 
evidence of being of the same high-producing character as those 
from which we are now obtaining our production. A large 
number of wells has now been drilled, the great majority of 
which have either been drilled into the oil sands or down to the 
cap rock, but at the present time we are taking oil from only 
15 of these wells. 


These remarks only refer to the Bakhtiari country. The 
Anglo-Persian is carrying out extensive testing operations in 
other parts of the territory covered by our Persian concession. 
Most of these give promise of favourable results. 


That we may not be dependent entirely upon Persia for our 
supplies, we have acquired concessions in various other parts 
of the world, and are now drilling in three parts of the Argen- 
tine Renuble—viz., at Commodoro Rivadavia, Neuquen, and 
Bahia del Fondo, in New Brunswick, Hungarv, Jugo Slavia, 


and Venezuela. 


During the past year a very active anti-British propaganda 
emanating, it is believed, largely from the Bolshevist sources, 
has been carried on in Northern Persia, chiefly based upon the 
Anglo-Persian Agreement, but also directed to a considerable 
extent against the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., and other British 
institutions. It has been represented that the Persian Govern- 
ment do not receive a proper proportion of the profits made by 
the Anglo-Persian Co., that the company, by exploiting these 
oilfields, is dissipating the wealth of the country, &c., &c. What 
is the truth? The royalty paid by us to the Persian Govern- 
ment is a varying amount dependent upon our profits, but in the 
financial year under review the amount, apart from large sub- 
sidies paid to the local chiefs, was £553,795. 


Persia is gaining also numerous indirect advantages. We + 
spending in Persia about 41,500,000 per annum in gee 
Persian labour, supplies of local material, foodstuffs, &c. A 
£1,100,000 per annum is for labour alone, giving hitherto un- 
known employment to 20,000 Persians. 

A large proportion of the profit earned by the hage-tuce 
Company is not in any way inherent to Persia or to our = 
cession, but is due to the profits made on refining, vate 
distributing branches established outside Persia, on = ma 
three-fourths of our capital has been expended. Were t a 
sian fields to shut down to-morrow, these ena cou i 
employed in dealing with crude and (or) products from 


countries. 
As the question of the oil righ 


subject of diplomatic discussions, 
me to make any remarks on this ma 


ts of Mesopotamia is now the 
it would be out of place for 
tter on the present occasion. 
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31, 1oh- 
a, High-Class -Cinemas. Travel 
172 
-_ STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
(Managing Director: Sm Oswatp Srou) 
SUNDAY, 6 to 10.90, STAR FEATURE and 15th Episode of Pp & O and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
“THE THREE MUSKETEERS” of Alexandre Dumas, etc. Passenger and Freight Services. 
lay NEXT rg TUES. - pore to 10.30. MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA. PERSIAN GULF. 
com- William Fox, FAST BM CEYLON, STRAITS. CHINA, JAPAN a 
best sed on the by Lincoln Carter, URIT. 1AM, USTRALASLA. : 
arge festering CHARLES JONES and EILEEN PERCY. 
it is ress for Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14, Cockspur Street, 
ott NARES and LILLIAN HALL-DAV London, 8.W. 1; Freight General 
still BROWN SUGAR” B.I. Agents, GRAY, DIWER 4 CO. 
“od Adapted from the Stage success by Lady Arthur Lever. das inden 
meet NEXT THURS., FRI. and SAT.—1.45 to 10.30. 
ys “PASSING THRU’” by Agnes Christine Johnston, 
featuring DOUGLAS MACLEAN. HAVE YOU A MANUSCRIPT, or Family Records 
nity, William Fox presents ‘AFTER YOUR OWN HEART” or an Illustrated Description of your Home—or, in fact, 
on featuring TOM MIX. any record which you would like to publish for circula- 
allot- tion amongst your friends? 
2 We will advise you as to the best method of 
Miscellaneous. your wishes at a moderate cost. 
riti 
ended ED. J. BURROW & CO., LTD., Publishers, 93, Kings- 
sagen BOOKS—Thackeray’s Works, fine set, 20 vols., £2 10s. Od. ; way, London. 
Bed Meredith's Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; Surtees’ Sporting 
aa Novels, ‘ Handley Cross,’ etc., fine set, 6 vols., £5 10s. Od.; 
atc Punch, fine set, 156 vols., £24; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 
vols., fine lot, £21; Heptameron, well illus., edited by Saintsbury, 
, pro- 5 vols., £3 10s.; Rabelais, illus., 2 vols., 36s.: Lord Morey’s Delay means decay 
‘ances. Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s-; Chaffer’s Pottery and START 
derful Porcelain, last edition, £2 10s.; Slater’s Engravings and their 
inuing Value, last edition, 42s. ; Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 35s. ; Ruvigny’s 0 
romise Titled Nobility of Europe, new copies, 1914, 42s., for 6s.; Lewis 
the Monk: m romance, 3 vols. (scarce), 21s.; Knipe’s Evolu- DENTAL CREAM 
tion in the Past, 1912, 21s.; Rupert Brooke, Collected Poems, TO-DAY 
0 pro- Riccardi Press, 1919, £2; Aphra Behn’s Works, large paper 
scarce), 4,3; Byron, Astarte by r velace, D GRADUATE, 1 
COM another Edit. de Luxe, £3 10s-; Baxter Prints: The Pictures member council learned 
ll give of George Baxter, with 140 plates, just issued, £3 5s. ; Gilfillan’s reviews (mental science, social science), desires Literary or 
s those British Poets, fine set, large type, 48 vols., 44 4s., 1854; Ruskin’s | other Work. Write A. B.. ‘ili At) 
-» 3,128, care Willings, 33, Knights- 
| large Works, Best Library Edition, 39 vols., £25; Carmen, illus., by bridge, S.W.1. ‘ . 
rity of René Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 j 
to the bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
m only it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for ’ 
others. Epwarp Baker’s Great Booxsnop, 14-16, John Bright 
The Street, Birmingham. 
ions in 
cession. YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home. a per 
1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,009 words. ransla- - . 
for our NANCY MCFARLANE, Palmers | ven the healthiest person 1s 
oo Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
Argen- 
i. liable to disablement or death 
pagan from accident. 
spon the The 
siderable N 
British 
Govern- 
|| Saturday Review ||| PRUDENTIAL AssuRANCE co., LTD. 
ng = HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1 ._ 
ut im the 
ge sub- 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 
We are (Payable in Advance) 
vment of 
PosT FREE: 
At Home anp ABROAD 
Persian 
One Year : £1 10 
t and 
fully Half Year : 
the Per 
could be 
the 
9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
— Be Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupen “OR 
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Price 10/6 net each volume 


Notable British Trials 


The trials included comprise the most famous causes célébres in the annals of 
English and Scottish jurisprudence, and the series possesses two claims for distinction. 
First, the dramatic interest which arrests the attention of the ordinary reader as some 
revelation of the darker side of human nature is unfolded; secondly, the discussion of 
the legal decisions, which have a special claim on the law student on account of their 
completeness and accuracy. ‘ Whether we regard them,”’ says the Spectator, in a 
lengthy review, ‘‘ from a psychological, a dramatic, or a legal point of view, there is 
an interest in famous trials which no other form of printed matter possesses. They 
bring us closer to the dismal tragedy of life than fiction or history. The obvious 
economy of their speech, their stern suppression of local colour, the essential truth 
of their design, give us a sensation of reality that we cannot find elsewhere.” 


JUST PUBLISHED 


GEORGE JOSEPH SMITH 


“Brides in the Bath’’ Case) 


He following is is a list of the Trials included in the Series :— 


MRS. MAYBRICK . By H. B. Irving ‘ 
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THE ANNESLEY CASE By Andrew Lan ( 
MADELEINE SMITH By A. Duncan Smith ' 
THE STAUNTONS . By J. B. Atlay E 


DR. PRITCHARD. 
WILLIAM PALMER. 
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LORD LOVAT. 
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J. A. DICKMAN 
FRANZ MULLER 
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E. M. CHANTRELLE 
THE DOUGLAS CAUSE 
MRS. M’LACHLAN . 
A. J. MONSON . 
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DIRECTORS. 
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THE WAINWRIGHTS . 
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By William ie head 
By George H. ott 
By H. L. Adam 

By ig Roughead 
By D. N. Mackay 
Eric Watson 

By William Roughead 
By S. O. Rowan-Hamilton 
By H. B. Irving 

By William Roughead 
By D. N. Mackay 
By A. Duncan Smith 
By A. Francis Steuart 
By William Roughead 
By J. W. More 

By William Roughead 


By William Wallace 

y George H. Knott 

By H. B. Irving 

Filson Young 

y Eric Watson, Barrister-at-Law 
By William Roughead 

By the Hon. H. Fletcher Moulton 
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BURKE AND HARE 
STEINIE MORRISON 


IN PREPARATION 
Mary, Queen of Scots. Edited by A. Francis Steuart. Dr. Philip Cross. Edited by P. J. O'Hara. 


H. R. Armstrong. Edited by Filson Young. Henry Fauntleroy. Edited Horace Bleachley 
Dr. Neil Cream. Edited by W. Teignmouth Shore. S. H. Dougal Farm). By Gilbert Hair. 
Katherine Webster. By Elliot O'Donnell. 
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